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Some day this war will be won by America and her Allies. 
Our first duty meanwhile is to meet the demands of the war. This we are doing. 


The going hasn’t always been easy or comfortable. We believe 
you understand the reasons, and we appreciate your patience, 
your good-humored acceptance of inconvenience. 


And we’d like you to know our ideas of comfort and style go far beyond 
what we’re able to offer today. That’s why we print the picture below. 





It will give you some idea of how we’d like to serve you—how we’re 
looking and planning ahead right now to make future 
railroad travel a thrillingly pleasant experience. ASSOCIATION | 


It can’t be done all at once. It will take money | AMERICAN : 


and time. ALL U NITED : 





But you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is 
to give future America the finest transportation 
the world has ever seen. 
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“On the air—-” 


THE STORY OF RADIO BROADCASTING 
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Another new sound motion picture from Westinghouse School Service 


Here is a new film that portrays the exciting 
story of radio broadcasting from its beginning in 
the garage workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, 
Westinghouse engineer, to the great complex net- 
works that today encircle the globe. 


Depicting the detailed operations of a typical 
broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scripting, 
rehearsal, timing, production and presentation of 
radio broadcasts. A tour of a modern radio station 
leads through all of these and carries on to the 
transmitter, where, by means of animated draw- 
ings, the technical side of broadcasting is shown. 

This “how it works” section of the film is a 
complete portrayal of how sound waves are 
created in the studio, carried to the transmitter, 





amplified, impressed on a carrier wave, and 
radiated by giant tower antennae. 

The whole process of radio transmission is so 
clearly explained that any junior or senior high 
school student can easily understand the princi- 
ples involved. 

“On the Air” is recommended for showing in 
assembly, as well as in connection with courses in 
physics, general science and social studies. It is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm and runs twenty 
eight minutes. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC 
Sundays, 2:30 p. m., E.W.T. 


Westin nghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





Other new Westinghouse films for school use. 
“Wuart 1s Etectriciry?” Basic principles of electricity, ex- ° 
plained in words and in animated drawings, so that the : 
fundamentals can be understood by any high schoolstudent. + 
Runs 22 minutes. A Teachers’ Manual will be sent in . 
advance for use with this film. je 
“Tue Ramparts We Buitp.” The dramatic story of an: 
American industry at war, narrated by John Nesbitt. Runs > 
20 minutes. js 
“ELectronics AT Work.” Comprehensive explanationofthe ° 
6 basic functions of the electronic tube, together with 
striking shots of electronic devices at workin many industries. * 
Runs 20 minutes. A 40-page booklet, “The ABC of Electron- + 
ics at Work” is available for teachers. = 
All these are sound motion pictures, available on 16 mm or 
35 mm film, and are loaned free to schools. : 

















School Service Pa.—34 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEctRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
I would like to show the films checked below— 
PREFERRED DATE SECOND CHOICE 
] ‘On the Air’ ee ! "a 
0 “What Is Electricity?” i 
“The Ramparts We Build” a 
“Electronics at Work’ a setae acetic 
CL) Desk copy ‘“‘The ABC of Wikeneilens at “Work” 
] Teachers’ Manual ‘What Is Electricity?” 
(Sound film cannot be run in silent projector) 
16 mm O 35 mm 
NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL STREET 
CITY POSTAL ZONE STATE 
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McKee 


* LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


Grades 2-3-4-5-6 
TEX TS—MANUALS—WORK BOOKS—TESTS 


* ENGLISH FOR MEANING 


Grades 7-8-9 
TEX TS—MANUALS—WORK BOOKS 


In Pennsylvania the McKee Language 
Series has been adopted by more than 287 
school districts. It deserves your consideration. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York City 16 





* * * WRITE US FOR FREE LANGUAGE SERVICE BULLETINS 














1944 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Combine professional improvement and recrea- 





tion in a stimulating, healthful, mountain en- 
vironment. Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in a wide variety of academic, vocational, and 





professional subjects, leading to State certifica- 
tion, the baccalaureate and advanced degrees. 
Special intensive courses and insti- 





tutes of one to three weeks duration 
Inter-Session— . a 
dealing with important current edu- 
June 5 to June 22 cational problems. Moderate ex- 


penses. 





Main Session— a 
June 26 to August 4 | 


Write for complete announcement 
Post-Session— to— 


March, 1944 





TEACHERS 


who are interested in obtain- 
ing a permanent certificate 
can secure the necessary six 
hours during the First Term 
of the Summer Semester. 
Courses in Visual Education 
and in American and Penn- 
sylvania History, of special 
interest to teachers, will be 
offered during the First Term. 


FIRST TERM, SUMMER SEMESTER 
BEGINS MAY 31- ENDS JULY 22 


GROVE ‘ony COLLEGE 


GROVE CITY, PA. 











University of Pittsburgh 
SUMMER COURSES 


ummer Sessions from two 

to eight weeks for teachers, 
school administrators, and 
science students. 


ummer Semester of twelve 
weeks for undergraduate 
students on accelerated plan. 
Regular and Special Wartime 
Courses. 


For information, address 
The Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 














a 
Temple Univers tly 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 
Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Temple University presents a biwioes sapved 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require credits for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Session is ideally suited to your needs. 
The regular University facilities are avail- 
able, and in addition to its educational 
advantages, the University—and the city 
of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia! 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 


> 
WRITE for illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes the many advantages of the Temple 
Summer Session for > as Address Office of 
the Registrar, Bro, Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 











| 
August 7 to August 25 Director of Summer Sessions | 
The Pennsylvania State College | 

State College, Pennsylvania 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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Opportunity for Camp Counselors 


in one of the oldest and best equipped boys’ 
Camps in Maine, July and August 1944. Pro- 
fessional staff with compensation above 
average. For interview write or call The 
Kennebec Camps, 404 Sansom St., Phila- 


delphia 6, telephone Lombard 3390. 
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: ‘Never before have books functioned 
so fully in the life of America= 


ODAY textbooks are the essential tools of education. 
This is especially true because of accelerated courses 





| 


and shortage of teachers. Books are essential today to 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces preparing men for combat... 
They will be essential tomorrow as guides in the post-war 
world ... And material to produce them must be available. 


=. ~~ ory © 





N cooperation with textbook pub- 
lishers we are endeavoring to 
supply the best books possible under 
wartime conditions. To the teachers 
all over the country, from the ele- 
mentary school through college, 
who are doing such a magnificent 


job in helping to win the war, we say: 
Remember that many of our ma- 
terials as well as our skilled workers 
are on the fighting fronts. Remem- 
ber that books may vary a little from 
pre-war standards. Remember that 
delays are sometimes unavoidable. 


Remember to ORDER YOUR TEXTBOOKS EARLY... 


The Holliston Mills 


Book Cloth Manufacturers 
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Kia ora, says the New Zealander when he wants 
to give you his best wishes. The American soldier 
says it another way. Have a “Coke”, says he, and 
in three words he has made a friend. It’s a phrase 
that says, Welcome, neighbor, from Auckland to 
Albuquerque, from New Zealand to New Mexico. 
"Round the globe, Coca-Cola stands for the pause 
that refreshes,—has become the high-sign between 
friendly-minded people. So, of course, Coca-Cola 


belongs in your icebox at home. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ‘“‘Coke”. 
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For intelligent mastery of arithmetic— 


BUSWELL-BROWNELL-JOHN 


LIVING ARITHMETIC 


Meets the child where he is—Leads 
him gradually to acquire an intelli- 
gent mastery of arithmetical pro- 
cesses and the reasons behind them 
—Provides abundant drill—Estab- 
lishes meaning. 

















{ Prices subject to the usual discount } 


70 Fifth Avenue Gl N N AN D COMPANY New York u, N. Y. 






Six-Book Edition: Grades 3 to 4, each $0.84 
Grades 5 to 8, each $0.88 
Three-Book Edition: Book I (Grades 3-4) $1.28 
Book II (Grades 5-6) $1.28 
Book III (Grades 7-8) $1.28 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals are available 
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A Distinguished and Outstanding Publication 








THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 
B 
WS nesichtsacnaiiiipipsaabibiaicalpiaaiigaas 


Already Published — A Separate Book 
for Each Grade, 1-8 


Books of The American Health Series already 
have been accorded a distinctive and leading 
adoption record in city, town, and county school 
systems, and have been adopted in seven states 
having the state-adoption method. Since the 
books of this new series bear recent copyrights, 
this adoption acceptance shows the vital present- 
day concern, the country over, in the major im- 
portance of health education instruction. 

No part of the curriculum of American schools 
today is of greater significance than that dealing 
with health education. With increasing clearness, 
teachers, school administrators and _ supervisors, 
parents, and civic leaders are recognizing the im- 
‘portant contributions which schools make to the 
health of children and to the health of com- 
munities. These contributions are made through 
modern programs of health education. The 
{American Health Series is designed to serve in 
such programs. 

The publishers welcome correspondence con- 
cerning your interest in books of The American 
Health Series for classroom use. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 














Aunouncing— 
OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


by Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of 
mountains, oceans, and deserts have less signifi- 
cance. Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. 


Your students are tomorrow’s men and women. 
“Our Global World” is a new brief Geography for 
the Air Age. It looks forward to tomorrow and 
at the same time takes into consideration the 
realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly but 
clearly discusses map reading, topography, climate, 
weather, natural regions, populations, economic de- 
velopment, and natural resources of the world, all 
points of which are but a few days away from 
your airport. 

More than one hundred photographs and maps, 
some of them full-page, make this brief course 
timely and exciting. 

For supplementary use in any social-science 
course. Use it now: 


Examination copy, $1.00 postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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OUR TASKS AS TEACHERS * 


It’s good to leave the hub of the 
universe for a little while and 
come out where the plain folks 
live—the folks that in their homes 
and in their schools and in their 
churches are preserving the founda- 
tions of our civilization, for it is 
there that the foundations have 
been and always must be laid. 

As we come to the close of this, 
perhaps the most momentous year 
in centuries of human _history— 
for it’s the year in which the tide 
is turning—we do well to take 
stock of our civilization somewhat 
as in business we take stock of our affairs and in our per- 
sonal lives we take stock of our family affairs. Sometimes, 
as I contemplate the world scene, I am reminded of the 
little rhyme: 
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“This is a funny world, 

Its wonders never cease. 

All civilized peoples are at war, 
While savages are at peace.” 


Now, we didn’t get that way overnight. Sometimes we 
think that war breaks out because there’s a Hitler or be- 
cause there’s an Emperor in Japan. Sometimes that may 
be the immediate cause, but the real causes lie deeper. 

It’s like the man who began to lose his hair. It got 
thinner and thinner and thinner until finally it had gotten 
down to one hair. He brushed it and combed it and cared 
for it and shampooed it. This went on for sometime, until 
one morning he woke up and looked down upon his 


pillow. There was the hair. He exclaimed, “My God, 
I’m bald!” 
Well, we wake up and we find ourselves at war, but 


the roots of that war lie way back. We are not in a static 
civilization, we have not been for a great many years. 
Each year the civilization gets more dynamic. 

One of the problems we will face during the years 
ahead is our adjustment to this problem of international 
sovereignty. If you go back in the old Hebrew prophets 
of the Bible you will discover a family civilization in which 
the head of each large family was virtually a king, and the 
complete sovereignty over life or death resided in the person 
of that father. He could destroy his children, he could put 
aside or destroy his wife. Those little kingdoms were 
eternally at war, scrapping back and forth over what we 
now call the Near East. Gradually, that sovereignty 
widened. Centuries before the coming of Christ, Moses 
set up some universal principles and he said that the great 
ethical laws were not laws of the tribe. Until that time 
you could do anything outside of your tribe, murder, theft, 
but Moses said the great laws are eternal and they belong 
to all peoples. 

Later Jesus Christ elaborated and personified the teach- 
ing of the golden rule and we began a gradual widening 
of sovereignty under law. We began to reach a point 
where we said the father shall not have control over the 
lives of his children. We began to go so far that even 
the king shall not have the control over the lives of his 
people. In our own day, in our own country, we came 
to a point where we said even the father shall not be al- 
lowed to decide that his children shall remain in ignorance. 
They must go to school. And in more recent years we’ve 





*From a stenotype report of an address made at the Harris- 
burg convention of PSEA, December 29, 1943. 
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denied that paternal sovereignty to the extent to say that 
under certain conditions which would be detrimental to 
their health and growth they shall not labor in industry. 

Gradually we’ve widened the sovereignty and taken away 
some of the sovereignty that belonged to the individual and 
to the family. We gave more of it to the community and 
the neighborhood. Then as the evolution has gone on, 
we've given more of it to the state and more of it to the 
nation. Now if we want any sort of a decent world we 
are going to have to give up some of the sovereignty of 
the nation and let it reside in the world force. This world 
force will preserve the ordinary decency that is necessary 
in any sort of national security and existence if the whole 
world is not to be one great armed camp. 


The Gift of Freedom 

So we must think carefully about a new system of checks 
and balances that will preserve the good and the cherished 
that we’ve built up through all the centuries. It is the 
gift of freedom to the individual in the locality and the 
state and nation that is necessary if civilization is to go 
on. 

There are two great forces back of this upheaval through 
which we are privileged to live. The first of those forces 
is ages old, it’s human aspiration, aspiration of the indi- 
vidual for something better. You read of it in the cen- 
turies of the Bible times. It’s the very heart of the 
Christian message. It’s the inspiration and soul of demo- 
cracy. And during our day it has spread worldwide until 
whether you are in the heart of India, or the heart of China, 
r Africa, Russia, or Germany, or Italy, or Japan, you find 
among the masses everywhere an upward surge, a desire 
for something better such as the world has never known 
before. They may be ever so mistaken as to what they 
want. Their values may be confused, they may be all 
wrong as to their methods, but the aspiration is there and 
it is the mighty force that cannot be held down. It will 
move on and, I am convinced, upward to something better 
in the days that are ahead. 

The other force in a measure is an outgrowth of that, 
an outgrowth of democracy, an outgrowth of modern 
science. It is the great technological movement that has 
swept along so rapidly in its effects on the material world, 
that it has upset the old traditions, the old balances, and the 
old sovereignty. We talk about individual enterprise but 
our very world carries different meanings. Did you ever 
stop to think, for example, what the development of the 
Ford industry, which is a prototype of simply hundreds of 
industries in this country and abroad, has done to the in- 
dividual enterprise and initiative and independence of the 
individual man, particularly in a time of depression? Back 
in the middle ages when the power of the world was 
geographical and kings and princes in this area or that 
traded lands one to the other, the people went with the 
In our modern industrial civilization we have almost 
reached the time when industries change hands, that men 
go with the machines as they once went with the soil. 
It is true there’s this great difference, that in theory they 
are free to move from one to the other, but in times of 
depression and unemployment they are not in reality free. 


soil. 


So you face, as the problem of modern government, a 
thing that is too little understood in our universities, and 
that is the fact of this new foreign economic government 
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in the form of a corporation, sometimes good, sometimes 
bad, certainly the most powerful influence in the develop- 
ment of all our modern material civilization. We approach 
the time when we must have a better understanding of it, 
of its genesis, of its growth, of its control, of its strength, 
and of its weaknesses. 

I have been disappointed again and again, as you have, 
in these strikes that we’ve had in America. But, oh. I’ve 
been chagrined and hurt at things that have been iound, 
for example, in the Anaconda Copper Company where 
they have been turning out hundreds and thousands ot 
miles of copper wire which they knew was defective. They 
knew when it got on the battlefield of Africa and Russia 
and Burma it might break a connection that would lose a 
whole battalion of fighting men. It wasn’t just a spasmodic 
case of passing defective wire. They'd set up intricate 
machinery for testing, about which hundreds of people in 
the plant had to know, that would show that the wire 
had a strength which it did not, in fact, possess. Thank 
God those things are the exception. Thank God the labor 
lost by strikes is relatively insignificant in the whole com- 
pared with the magnificent contribution that labor, man- 
agement, and education have made to this great war. 

But, as we take the inventory we need to realize that 
there are evils to be eradicated as well as goods to be con- 
served, and you cannot get a civilizauon without facing 
both of those issues. 

I'm glad as we come into this period as a school force 
that we have the greatest strength as a body of teachers 
we've ever had. I’m proud of this great Association here 
in Pennsylvania. I’ve watched its growth rather intimately 
over a period of twenty years. | have known the leader- 
ship as it has come and gone. It’s the largest State Asso- 
ciation in the union; it has the largest NEA membership 
of any state in the union; it has raised the greatest sum 
for our wonderful War and Peace Fund of any state in 
the union; and the future of this State and of every child 
in this State is more secure because of the great organiza- 
tion than you have and the future it has before it. 

I’m convinced that one of the things we have to do as 
a teaching profession is still further to strengthen and unify 
our entire group. We have tremendous responsibility to 
bear, greater than any of us realize now, and I hope during 
the next five or ten years we can come to a point when 
every teacher in this union will belong not to the local, 
state, and national Association, but to one Association, 
united and powerful. Then we can give our time not to 
three campaigns in every locality—local, state, and na- 
tional—to get a mere means of existence; then we who are 
your servants can give our time to understanding the 
great problems of our day and give the leadership in the 
solution of those problems. 

We face in education, in my judgment, the greatest 
crisis we have ever faced. We are asked to do more, we 
are given less to do with. We have made tremendous 
contributions to the war through all these things: rationing, 
registrations, war bonds, the training of five or six million 
people for the war industries. Those are all wonderful, 
but we have lost 120,000 teachers out of the schools since 
Pearl Harbor for war reasons alone. Now, 120,000 may 
seem to you just a figure but back of that figure, back of 
every one ot those teachers are children. I’ve heard parent 
after parent and school board member after school board 
member say: “I'd rather not have any school than to have 
the kind of a teacher we’ve been able to get.” There are 
170,000 teachers in America who are new to their positions 
this year. There are 44,000 teachers in the United States 
who are paid less than $600 a year. There are 254,000 
teachers in the United States who are paid less than $1200 
a year when the average wage in industry is between $2100 
and $2200 a year. In other words, the average wage of 
our teaching profession, much better trained, is over $600 
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less than the average wage of the men and women in in. 
dustry. It isn’t just a question of getting something better 
for you and me, it’s a question of holding the staff in the 
schools to do the job for American democracy that your 
good Governor has talked about. It can’t be done without 
teaching, it can’t be done with 50,000 emergency certificates 
that will be issued this year. We have only 40% of the 
young people in the teachers colleges that we usually had, 
so that the picture as you look ahead grows darker and 
darker. We can’t fight that battle for democracy and for 
the schools without a much stronger and better financed 
teaching profession than we've ever had before. 


A Teacher of Children 

I want to say something about the work of the teacher 
as a teacher of children. After all, that’s the heart of the 
whole business. My work would have no inspiration, these 
great Associations would amount to nothing, our school 
buildings would amount to nothing if it weren’t for the 
work that the teacher does as a teacher of children. And 
I wish sometimes all of us—I have done it again and 
again—could search his own character to see where his 
points of strength came from. As I’ve looked back to se 
where I got the idea of honesty and the idea of doing 
my share of the world’s work, and those fundamental 
conceptions, I find again and again I have to name that 
first master teacher I had back in the first grade in a one- 
room school on the prairies—a mother with three children 
of her own who probably did more than any other teacher 
in my whole life to give me a sense of the importance of 
education, of making something of myself. And then | 
think of the great normal school—and it was a great 
normal school—down at Peru, a school that had more 
students during that period than Yale or Harvard. I asked 
Mr. Crabtree who was President of that school sometime 
ago how he accounted for the fact that it was such a great 
school. He said, “I’d been high school inspector for the 
University of Nebraska. I went over that state. When 
I was made President of the first normal school of that 
state, I took the best teachers out of all those high schools.” 
And it was my privilege to go to school under those 
teachers and it was the privilege of your good Superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia who was in the class ahead of me 
to go to those teachers. 

The foundation of the teacher’s work is love. I needn’t 
tell you that whether it is kindergarten or college you 
don’t fool children, they know. One time as a superin- 
tendent I walked through the room at the opening of 
school where the beginners were and I came to a little girl 
who had been a neighbor child that I had known from 
babyhood. I put my hand on her little head and the child 
ahead of her looked up and said, “You don’t love me.” 
They know. They sense the feeling of the individual for 
them. 

Out of that sense of concern for the individual child 
comes the second great fact of personal teaching and that’s 
the awakening of the individual. I care not when it comes 
or how it comes. Sometimes it comes at the age of six or 
seven, sometimes it never comes. Sometimes it comes at 
the age of twenty or thirty or forty, but when you’ve pro- 
duced that awakening in the individual, you’ve made him 
conscious of his own worth. When you’ve aroused in him 
a purpose to be somebody and to do something and carry 
his own part in the world, he will go forward. It makes 
no difference whether he stops in the 8th grade or 12th 
or 16th, like Abraham Lincoln he will make a place for 
himself because he has a sense of his own value. 

It’s in those things and in simple values like a sense of 
duty and truth and taking one’s part in the world and 
carrying one’s responsibility that great personal teaching 
lies. It’s in those things that the greatest of our civiliza- 
tion has always been. 
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Understanding of Great Social Forces 


But we face another problem and that’s the social side of 
the teacher’s work. I am increasingly convinced that we 
cannot run this complicated world order which lies ahead 
without a much better understanding on the part of chil- 
dren, young people—and that means a much better under- 
standing on the part of teachers—than they now have of 
the great social forces and institutions that are playing 
upon our civilization. I know that that knowledge of the 
affairs of mankind will not come from reading the news- 
papers whose primary motive is to make money over the 
counter and which inevitably must be associated with great 
corporations, aggregations of wealth by their very nature. 
| know it will not come from the radio which like the 
newspaper again has been developed in our country primar- 
ily for making money. And I know it will not come from 
the movie whose success is measured by the gate receipts. 
And yet you know in your own homes how profoundly 
the newspaper, starting with the funnies in earliest infancy, 
how profoundly the radio and the movie are filling the 
minds of children with things that are not put there in 
the name of personal worth and growth, but in the name 
of habit and profits to be made from this, that, or the other. 
So you face a task that my teachers in the early days and 
my grandparents by whom I was reared never faced, a keen 
competition for the mind and soul of every child in your 
school room. And it’s necessary for you to have sources 
of information, a sense of values deeper than the values 
that you will get from commercialized spread of informa- 
tion, if you are going to be the teachers that the republic 
of tomorrow will require. 

I think all of us must have been somewhat appalled as 
the war came on. Russia was in on our side and what a 
different picture we began to get of the inside situation in 
Russia. Here through all of our commercial channels we 
had been building up a picture that gave us a view so 
biased—still pretty badly biased, perfectly naturally biased— 
that when we got into war as comrades we had to unlearn 
most of it and begin over again. For better or worse 
Russia all through our generation will be the dominant 
force of Europe and Asia, and the peace of the world, our 
peace, will depend upon our learning to work and live and 
to share the aspirations—different though they may be in 
their methods—of that tremendous empire that’s growing 
out of the Soviets. They have been greatly inspired by us. 

You know, I sometimes think that all our contribution 
of machines and men, cannons and planes and ships and 
food is as nothing in this war as compared with the con- 
tribution of inspiration that we’ve made. People who come 
back from India and Australia and New Zealand tell me 
that everywhere the Americans go, it seems that America 
with her history is taking part in this struggle as a mighty 
force that encourages the people to hold on, to hold on in 
China after all the punishment they’ve taken; to hold on 
in Russia; for the underground movements to hold on in 
China and these conquered occupied countries. 

So we have that twofold job. If we do it first, if we 
inculcate in every child the reality of the brotherhood of 
man and the golden rule, we’ve made the sure foundation 
and we can put back of that motive in the lives of our 
people a desire to share worldwide a sense of the political 
necessities. 

You know, politics sometimes has a bad name but you 
and I and every one of us must be a politician. We must 
be willing to pay the penalties, do the hard work, and take 
the digs that go with political action. If we do not it’s 
only a matter of time until our country will go the way 
of Italy, Japan, or Germany, and it takes more time if we 
are going to make our government work. We've got to 
make up our minds to spend about an hour a day at least, 
every one of us, thinking and studying and acting on be- 
half of the common welfare. 
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This is not, as we face the new year, to me a discourag- 
ing picture. I’ve never been more hopeful of the future of 
the world than I am at this moment because I know some- 
thing of the strength of the forces that are operating in 
this great twofold upheaval. On the one side it is a war 
between nations, but deeper than that it’s a world revolu- 
tion, for whether you look in China or India, Germany or 
Italy, France or England, there are two forces at work. 
When you take Italy it’s a question of which one of those 
you recognize. When you go into the Balkans it is a ques- 
tion of which one you will recognize, the old entrenched 
vested privileges or the new rising democracy. And the 
measure of the permanence of the peace we establish will 
depend upon the degree to which we align ourselves with 
those forces in world politics which stand for wider equal- 
ity of opportunity, for the aspiration of the human race can- 
not be permanently bottled up. 

As we face this new year I want to read to you a little 
poem. It was written in the last war. I’m taking it out 
of one of our little Personal Growth Leaflets Memory 
Selections. This is called “Between Midnight and Morn- 
ing,” by Sir Owen Seaman. 


Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And trust that out of night and death shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life; 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given you for a priceless dower, 

To live in these great times and have your part 
In freedom’s crowning hour; 

That you may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 

“I saw the powers of Darkness put to flight, 
I saw the Morning break.” 


As I began, so I shall end with emphasis on civilization. 
We all want to live in a really civilized world. We want 
the good things of life not only for ourselves but for all 
men everywhere. We know that world civilization was 
really born with the dream of the golden rule and the 
brotherhood of man. Civilization is relatively young. It 
has its roots in great ideals and aspirations. Its growth 
is through education in home and school and church. Its 
embodiment is in institutions like the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association that bring order and _ stability to 
society. Its flowering is to be found in individual and 
national character and its fruits in fine living. We may 
die to win a war—and in just cause every man should be 
willing to die gladly—but we must live to build a civiliza- 
tion. The longer and more difficult the war, the greater 
the need for education—the debt eternal which each gener- 
ation owes to the new life coming on. We need good 
schools now as we have never needed them before. 





Nathan C. Schaeffer Scholarship 


PPLICATIONS for the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 

Fund Scholarship of $600 for the year 1944-45 should 
be filed with the Department of Public Instruction not later 
than May 1, 1944, according to an announcement by Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent. 

This scholarship was established in 1928 by friends of 
Doctor Schaeffer. They con:ributed and deposited $14,000 
as a fund from which the State Council of Education should 
award annually a scholarship in the amount of $600, for 
advanced study in education, to a teacher who is a citizen 
of Pennsylvania at the time the award is made and who is 
the holder of a baccalaureate degree from any college recog- 
nized by the State Council. 








PUBLIC EDUCATION AND 
POSTWAR PLANNING’ 


GREAT wave of postwar planning organization and 

thinking has spread over our country. Committees 
have been formed—so many in fact that one would think 
victory already had been attained. As the gold stars _be- 
come increasingly evident on home and community service 
banners, the unparalleled sacrifices which we shall have to 
make in order to destroy the demagogues and restore the 
dignity of man also will become increasingly evident. Let 
us in the midst of today’s world revolution plan for the 
days of peace that inevitably will come but also let us not 
confuse wishful thinking with common sense. The condi- 
tions which will confront us in the postwar world will 
require calm, courageous, sober thinking and action. 

We have witnessed the miraculous transformation of our 
America from the lethargy of self-complacency, self-satis- 
faction, and small concern with world affairs to the mobil 
ization of a production far unparalleled in world history. 
We are familiar with the training of millions of men and 
women through our schools to operate production machin- 
ery. We have seen our schools geared to total war. We 
have seen the same youth who were called soft, undisciplined, 
unwilling to do hard work, pleasure seeking, willing and 
eager to give their all to this nation and its allies. These 
are the youth who in 1930 entered our first grades and who 
possess a heritage of depression, insecurity, joblessness, 
rumors of war and war. They fly the aircraft over a hun- 
dred fronts. 

Motivated first by fear we have mobilized our human 
and natural resources that victory may be attained. Billions 
will have been expended to destroy before we shall have 
attained that victory. Have we the capacity to think, to 
plan, to mobilize our resources for the security and happi- 
ness of men? 

Hitler’s first campaign to establish the national socialist 
state universally was in the classrooms and among the 
youth serving agencies of Germany. Earlier Mussolini 
created the design for totalitarian education in the Fascist 
school system. The totalitarian powers were quick to 
utilize their educational systems as the foundation of the 
political and social system which they promoted. This war 
may convince our citizens that the ultimate security of 
our country rests not only in creating an economic system 
in which all who desire to work may be provided with 
that opportunity but also in the development of self-dis- 
ciplined men who are able to think independently, ration- 
ally, and constructively about the .problems that confront 
individuals and _ nations. 

Are we willing that the American educational enterprise 
shall be unified? Are we willing to place the welfare of 
the individual and the security of the nation ahead of 
vested interests? Can the compartments of education work 
together toward the attainment of the common objectives 
of education? Shall we erect magnificent structures and 
fail to provide a subsistence wage for leadership therein? 
These are but a few of the many questions that we must 
face frankly as we consider the improvement of the edu- 
cational enterprise in the postwar era. 


Some Elements to be Considered 


There is need for a coordinated planning program ema- 
nating from the ground up. Many elements should be con- 
sidered. The following illustrations are submitted: 

1. If democracy is to survive the strengthening of local 





* Address before the Departments of Administration, Classroom 
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initiative and responsibility becomes imperative. This be- 
comes of more consequence in the educational system than 
in any other area. The community is the cell of democracy. 
If the local boards of education cease to become the policy 
determining body for education the most vital aspect of 
our American structure will have disappeared. Main Street 
may need help but neither the state nor the federal govern- 
ment can absorb the educational function without impair- 
ing the security of this nation. 

2. We must distinguish between planning based on wish- 
ful thinking and planning based on the conditions that will 
confront us when this war is terminated. Before America 
devises plans for the unlimited expenditure of funds on 
new and expanded enterprises in the postwar era, either 
we have to have a new definition of money or our people 
will have to make choices. In any case there must be a 
willingness on the part of all agencies to reappraise and 
to re-evaluate their effort and to eliminate uneconomic 
practices, both in structure and program. I doubt the wis- 
dom of expanding an educational program downward or 
upward until we have supported effectively the system to 
which we already are committed. 

3. We should not develop, during a crisis, plans, which 
in our more rational moments, we would regret. Our 
educational system has emerged over a period of three 
hundred years. Everything which has emerged during the 
past cannot be wrong. Let us not arbitrarily adopt a policy 
of change, simply to change. Those values of demonstrated 
worth must be retained. There is no substitute for common 
sense. 

4. A new set of values must be accepted by the American 
people. We must supplant materialism with moral values 
and moral principles. 

5. The educational system cannot continue through social 
pressure to add to the educational offerings without cur 
tailing at some point. A redirection of the educational 
program is essential. 

6. The cultural refinement and educational qualifications 
required for successful leadership in American classrooms 
cannot be secured now nor will they be in the future if 
compensation for service is below the subsistence level, as 
it is in many communities. The quality of any educational 
program will not be higher than the quality of personnel 
employed. 

7. There must be self-discipline if there be freedom. 
There is no freedom without discipline, for until the in- 
dividual has conquered himself, he is neither free nor sajfe 
for living in a democracy. This does not mean rigid regi: 
mentation of mind and body—the totalitarian procedure of 
generations ago. It does not mean the development of 
character through failure and fear. It does mean through 
love and understanding, firmness and patience, sacrifice and 
humility, men will become rational and intelligent beings. 


What Are the Issues We Face 


What are the real issues? Because of the limitation of 
time, only a brief statement of some of these issues will be 
presented. These are: ° 

1. Liberal vs. Vocational Education. In our own state 
we have sought, for five years now, to secure a balance in 
our educational program, that is, to develop a system of 
education which will teach our youth how to live as well 
as how to make a living. Prior to the war period, our 
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secondary school was largely academic in nature. There was 
little opportunity for youth to learn how to use his hands. 
During the war we have had a tremendous increase in the 
amount of training provided in order to produce workers 
rapidly, but a great misapprehension prevails in our coun- 
try; namely, that this training is vocational education. All 
that we have done is to train operators. There is, as yet, 
little vocational education throughout America. One of the 
greatest problems following this war will be to convince 
the youth of mediocre ability, who now receives $60 and 
$70 a week for operating a machine, that he has not re- 
ceived an education. 

2. Growth from the bottom up versus direction from the 
top down. The cell of democracy is the community. If we 
dry up these cells through our failure to improve local 
initiative and responsibility and transfer the functions of 
education either to the State or the Federal Government, not 
only shall we have impaired the effectiveness of democracy, 
but we shall have jeopardized the security of the individual 
members therein. It is possible that there be federal fi- 
nancial assistance for education without control. Main 
Street needs help, not domination. New concepts of federal- 
state-local relations are required. 

3. Military training versus national service as a part of 
education. In considering the long-time plan of security 
for men and nations, it is my contention that a system of 
military training must become a part of the organized edu- 
cational system in a democracy. Without discussion | 
would advance the following reasons for this system of 
military training: 


a. The predicament in which we found ourselves prior 

to World War I and again prior to World War II 

should not be repeated 

In light of the illiteracy and the ignorance which 
prevails in many sections of the world the need for 

continuous preparedness for war is apparent 

c. The plans of other countries to redirect their sys 
tems of education to include military training for 
all boys—as for example, Russia—reveal that other 
nations do not expect to be caught unprepared again 

d. The maturing value of military training is evident 
to most parents who have boys in this war 

e. The discovery of officer talent and special capacity 
is possible only through training programs 

. The elimination of illiteracy and the value derived 

from the interchange of opinion and living, which is 

found in camp where boys come from all parts of 

the country, are possible through a national military 

training program 

The selfish reason of providing for our international 

security is a sound basis for advocating this program. 


-) 


oa 


The American educational system is based on the idea 
that the community is the body cell of democracy. It is 
conceivable that any national service act, either on a_ vol- 
untary or compulsory basis, might well lead to a national 
youth movement of undetermined objective and result. If 
it is the considered opinion of Congress that such act is pref- 
erable to a military training, then administration should be 
allocated to the several states with a national system of 
coordination to provide exchange of students and the utili- 
zation of national training resources. I favor, however, the 
adoption of a military training provision since its objective 
is specific and has only to do with the training of youth for 
military responsibilities. 

4, Universal Higher Education vs. Selection and Guidance. 
Shall everyone who aspires to a college education have this 
aspiration granted? What shall be the criteria for college 
admission? Shall we develop a system of scholarships for 
talented youth? What are we providing to aid in the 
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development of ingenuity? These and many other ques- 
tions will be raised in connection with this issue. 


Redirection of the Educational Program 


There has been entirely too much destructive criticism of 
educators and education generally. In some instances, valid 
reasons have existed for this criticism. The time has passed, 
if it arrived, however, for this approach to the improve- 
ment of a social enterprise of the magnitude of education 
in the United States of America. Fault finding will not 
solve our dilemma. Neither will criticism of the now de- 
pressed National Youth Administration, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, or other enterprises designed to re-establish 
morale and to provide a living for millions of boys and 
girls in this country who are unable to secure a job during 
the depression period. Irrespective of what our feelings 
may be concerning federal, state, and local relations, progress 
cannot be made by destructive criticism. A positive pro- 
gram is needed. The redirection of education, therefore, 
must be accomplished by wise educators. In my judgment, 
it will be undertaken either by educators or someone else 
who will accept the challenge. 

It is evident to many of us that continued addition to 
an already overcrowded curriculum is not the solution to 
the problem. The need for a major operation is apparent. 
Growth by accretion has been the policy of the past. Quan- 
tity in America has been the guide to success. Quality 
must become the dominating influence in American educa- 
tion. 

There is a limit also to the amount of knowledge that 
can be absorbed within twelve years of schooling and there 
is a question whether or not we have too much teaching 
and too little learning in our schools. Are we enhancing 
the native curiosity which the child originally possessed? 
Are we developing within the individual the capacity to 
continue to improve himself throughout life? Are we at- 
taining the fundamental objectives? 

There is a limit to which individual differences can be 
met through elective courses. It is wise to remember, too, 
that while we seek adjustment for all, an educational sys- 
tem cannot and should not be graded down to the lowest 
common denominator. Perhaps our educational system has 
neglected too long the average and the above average child 
and youth. 

Many factors should be considered in a program of re- 
evaluation, redirection, and retooling of education. For 
example: 

1. There is need for a horizontal education for life rather 
than a vertical education for more education. 

2. Schools and colleges exist for children and youth and 
not children and youth for the institutions. An educational 
system exists in a democracy to develop to the highest de- 
gree within the limits of social usefulness and personal 
happiness and security the capacities of the individual and 
to provide for the continuity and improvement of the state. 

3. There must be a total education—of the mind, the 
heart, and the hand for everyone. There is no liberal edu- 
cation if any element is omitted. The development of the 
mind without character training or a knowledge and respect 
for work is not a liberal education. 

4. Our emphasis must be placed on the use of knowledge 
and constructive thinking and not on knowledge per se. 
It is not how much we know but how to use what we 
know that counts. The most fundamental thing in educa- 
tion is self-motivation. It is to sow the seeds of learning 
in the individual early in order that he may read, write, 
think, and act rationally for himself and in the interest of 
a sustained society. 

5. The cooperation of labor, business, industry, is a func- 
tion in the readjustment and the development of a more 
fruitful educational experience in our local communities. 
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No school system can possibly duplicate industry or busi- 
ness. No school system has a right to place on the labor 
market more skilled workers than can be absorbed, but 
every boy and girl has a right to develop his interest and 
talent to the highest degree. Every boy and girl should 
emerge from the school system with a respect for the work 
of the world and with the preparation that will enable 
him to live happily and to aid in the improvement of this 
democratic order. 


Educational Experiences for Youth 

What education experiences should be available to the 
adolescent in his secondary school experience in order that 
he may adjust as successfully as possible to this complex 
society? Is the mastery of knowledge the major goal? Is 
there an aristocracy of subjects? is it important that we 
know better the individue! whom we, in part, prepare for 
life in a Democracy? Is our preparation tor Democracy via 
lectures, home work assignments, memorization procedures 
or is it a realistic living organization within the school and 
each class therein? What should be the results of a sec- 
ondary school education? It will take courage to break 
with the traditional past. It will take balance to retain 
the best of the past and to incorporate the evidence of 
present research in the development of the most fruitful 
educational experience for our youth. I cite only a few 
examples, not in any sense to be considered as recommenda- 
tions or even major concepts of needed redirection of our 
schools. 

1. The development of a lower elementary school con- 
sisting of the kindergarten or preschool group through 
grade three with an additional year for remedial work with 
those that present special difficulties in reading, writing, or 
for others who may be slow learners and similarly in the 
upper elementary grades, 4 to 6, an additional year for 
remedial work. 

2. The limitation of the number of pupils that a teacher 
in the elementary schools will be allowed to teach to a 
maximum of 35 in the upper elementary school and 30 in 
the lower elementary school. 

3. The provision for hot lunches and a proper diet, health 
examinations of all boys and girls entering school, and a 
health service in the community to aid them in meeting 
their difficulties. 

4. An opportunity for the boy or girl who reaches the 
age of sixteen and has no particular interest in school, no 
matter how good it might be, to get some work experience. 
That means the provision of a work opportunity on the 
state level and the development ultimately of work-educa- 
tion experience under community auspices 

5. A longer school day in which schedules will be so con 
structed that the individual will obtain the maximum bene- 
fit from the program. This does not mean scheduling four 
academic classes, one following the other. It does mean: 

a. A better utilization of our school plant 

b. The better utilization of school equipment 

c. The more effective scheduling of opportunities for 
the development of the individual 

d. Additional teachers for remedia! work and for re- 
lief of other teachers in the schools 

e. The elimination of a major part of the present home 
work 

f. A decrease in the number of hours gradually to the 
senior year, at which time, the individual would be 
on the same basis during his last term in high school 
as he would be if he were a freshman in a college. 
He would have earned his freedom. He would have 
learned how to study. He would have learned how 
properly to schedule his time, and these are im- 
portant elements. 


6. Revision of our content in many areas. Mechanics of 


March, 1944 


Perry County Superintendent 


On january 18, 1944, Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, appointed Albert E. 
Deckard, New Bloomfield, as sup- 
erintendent of the Perry County 
schools to fill the unexpired term 
of D. A. Kline, deceased. 

Mr. Deckard was educated in 
the public schools of Liverpool and 
later at the State Normal School 
of Lock Haven. He was grad- 
uated from the Normal School in 
1898. He spent the year 1913-14 
at the same institution as a_part- 
time instructor while taking grad- 





ALBERT E, DECKARD 


uate work, 

Mr. Deckard has spent 46 years in service to the schools 
of Pennsylvania. He taught six years in the grammar 
school at Liverpool, was a principal in the schools of Bec- 
caria Township, Clearfield County, for two years, and 
principal at Jersey Shore, Lycoming County, for eight years. 
For seven years he was supervising principal of the Marys- 
ville schools, Perry County, before being elected assistant 
superintendent of the county schools. He held this position 
for the past 23 years. 





English, for example, should become part of every course. 
More emphasis must be placed on speech and the ability 
to write logically and to organize thinking. Continued 
emphasis on reading. 

here must be courage, ability to think independently, 
a vision for America on the part of each of our school 
board members. 
The Test of America Is in Our Classrooms 


_ Let us not believe that we can make perfect human be 
ings or that we can devise the perfect school system. But 
we must keep pace with the fundamental social changes 
and changes in our community. The school cannot lag 
behind, It must prepare a generation in advance. Our 
job is the molding of character; the training of citizenship; 
the development of the talent of the individual; the de- 
velopment of a people who know how to live; the develop. 
ment of a people who are willing to sacrifice and to work, 
who respect work; the elimination of snobbish ideas as to 
what education can do for the individual; the elimination 
of social prestige that may circumscribe an educational 
eflort. Our business is the business of making men. It is 
the most important social enterprise. May we devote our- 
selves to the improvement of our educational system and 
to bring in as partners in the consideration of our prob- 
lems the citizens of the state. We need to use the wisdom 
and intelligence of our people. 

Men and women become citizens of the United States, 
and in that capacity determine the policies of democracy. 
Democracy is not safe until the people have been prepared 
to participate intelligently and rationally in the conduct of 
their own affairs. The production of a constructive atti- 
tude towards government is not possible merely by waiting 
for it to develop. Let us remember this—each one of us 
is a citizen, whether he be a college graduate or possess 
merely a sixth-grade training. No one asks how much 
education one has, or what his intelligence quotient is 
when he casts his vote, runs for office, serves on a jury, or 
buys goods. The security of this country is vested in a 
trained citizenship. The first line of defense for the country 
is a citizenship prepared to do the work of the world; that 
knows and is prepared to defend the things for which this 
country stands. The test of America is in our classrooms. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


We Have No Enemies 


T has been said of teachers that they are least effective 
in the matter of public relations. The public generally 

holds a very high regard for their schools but ofttimes they 
do not hold a similar regard for the teacher. One of the 
reasons given by some of those who have left the profession 
for other lines of endeavor has been that they were sensi- 
tive to a lack of respect for members of the profession on 
the part of the community. 

If this condition be true can not part of the responsibility 
for it be placed upon ourselves? Have not we too often 
withdrawn ourselves from the stream of community life 
and attempted to maintain an aloof position remote from 
the currents of activity going on about us? As employes of 
the public, performing one of the most essential services 
required by it, we should move deliberately to establish the 
friendliest of relations with groups and leaders in our com- 
munities. Only by such relationships can we hope to make 
our position respected and to realize to the fullest the in- 
fluence we have. 

Another error into which we commonly fall is that of 
assuming that a statement of a difference of opinion con- 
stitutes a statement of hostility. Many groups have from 
time to time taken issue with our Association on proposals 
advocated by us. Examination reveals, however, that many 
of our proposals have received their support. It behooves 
us therefore to develop friendly contacts with all such 
groups, thus reinforcing our position on points of agreement 
and enabling us the better to present our case on those 
points upon which there is disagreement. Let it be said 
of us that we have no enemies, only differences of opinion. 

To this end it will be one of the major objectives of your 
President to maintain the friendly relationships developed in 
the past with many influential organizations. There re- 
main groups with which we have not developed such a con- 
nection. We shall strive during this year to establish 
liaison with more of these groups on the State level. 

The most effective work in public relations can be done 
in the local branch. One of the major activities of the local 
branch should be the promotion of such a program. This 
can be done by establishing official contacts between the 
local association and community groups. It can be done by 
individual participation through membership. It can be 
done through a publicity committee which will gather news 
items and arrange for their publication in local newspapers. 
No matter how small the teacher group may be, some of 
these methods are open to it. No local branch should feel 
that its program is complete until it has developed a public 
awareness of the service rendered by its members.—]. W. 


Newton, President, PSEA, Ambridge. 





Wartime Commencement Helps 


HE NEA Division of Publications has for a number of 

years published each year what has been known as the 
Vitalized Commencement Manual. Last year it was called 
the Wartime Commencement Manual. This year it is en- 
titled the Second Wartime Commencement Manual. It 
contains summaries of a large number of the best 1943 
programs submitted by schools throughout the country, 
scripts of four programs, selected references, and other 
suggestions. 72 pp. $0.50. 

Order from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week 


HE thirty-first annual meeting of Schoolmen’s Week 

will be held March 22-25, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. As in former years the meetings have been ar- 
ranged with the cooperation of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, the Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
Drexel Institute, the Cheltenham Teachers Association, ap- 
proximately 25 school districts, and several other organiza- 
tions. The Middle States Council for Social Studies will 
hold a regional meeting in conjunction with Schoolmen’s 
Week on Friday and Saturday, March 24-25. 

Two evening meetings will be held, at the first of which 
Adolf A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, 
D. C., will speak on “The United States in the Postwar 
World”, giving particular attention to relationships of the 
United States with other nations and to its leadership re- 
sponsibilities. On the second evening Mrs. Eveline M. 
Burns, formerly chief of the Economic Security and Health 
Section of the National Resources Planning Board, will 
present an address on “The Social Services in the Postwar 
World,” outlining probable economic and social develop- 
ments in the postwar at home. At an opening meeting 
President Thomas S. Gates will extend greetings and Super- 
intendent Francis B. Haas will speak on “Education and 
Postwar Planning.” J. W. Newton, President of the PSEA, 
will address this meeting on “Unity of Plan and Purpose.” 

The program will be marked by the usual large supply 
of talent in the educational field drawn from the educa- 
tional systems of Pennsylvania and from other universities 
and states. Among the outstanding leaders in education, 
other than those engaged in educational work in Pennsyl- 
vania and surrounding states, will be the following: W. A. 
Brownell, professor of education, Duke University; Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell, director, Writer’s Laboratory, The Bank 
Street Schools, New York City; Alice V. Keliher, associate 
professor of education, New York University; President 
Judge Paul N. Schaeffer, Berks County Courts, Reading; 
J. Wayne Wrightstone, assistant director, Division of Tests 
and Measurements, New York City; Paul E. Elicker, execu- 
tive secretary, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C.; James Rowland Angell, 
educational consultant, NBC; I. Keith Tyler, director of 
radio education, Ohio State University; Karl W. Bigelow, 
director, Commission on Teacher Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Howard A. Dawson, secretary, Legislative Commis- 
sion, National Education Association, Washington, D. C.; 
Donald Durrell, dean, School of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity; Walter M. Kotschnig, lecturer on comparative edu- 
cation, Smith College; Frank Luther, educational director, 
Decca Records, Inc., New York City; Alonzo F. Myers, pro- 
fessor of education, New York University; Ernest G. 
Osborne, associate professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Marc Slonim, lecturer on Russian 
Culture, Sarah Lawrence College; Erwin L. Shaver, direc- 
tor, Weekday Religious Education, International Council 
of Religious Education, Chicago; George D. Stoddard, State 
Commissioner of Education, New York; Millicent J. Taylor, 
education editor, the Christian Science Monitor, Boston: 
Gerald A. Yoakam, professor of education, University of 
Pittsburgh; Chang Chung-Yuan, professor of education, 
Chekiang National University; George F. Zook, president, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

The meeting will have the usual exhibit of books and 
educational supplies presented by more than 80 firms. 
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Copies of the program are available for distribution. and 
may be secured by writing to Theodore L. Reller, Secre- 
tary, Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4. 


Pa. Dept. of Supervision and Curriculum 


Development 

HE first meeting of the Pennsylvania section of the 

National Education Association Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development will be held during 
the Schoolmen’s Week Convention in Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania representative of the Department, 
Catherine E. Geary, announces a luncheon meeting on 
Friday, March 24, at the Christian Association, 3601 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. Ruth Cunningham, executive secre- 
tary of the Department, will give the address, “We Are 
Expandable: School Programs Can Grow to Meet Modern 
Needs.” 

Reservations, open to all interested persons to the limit 
of luncheon accommodations, can be made by sending $1.10 
to Superintendent Robert C. Landis, Conshohocken, before 
March 22. 





Executive Council 
No. I—February 5, 1944 

The 1944 Executive Council held its first meeting on 
February 5, 1944, at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg. 
President J. W. Newton, Ambridge, presided while the 
Council considered the following items of business: 

I. Roll Call 

All members were present or accounted for. 
II. A report of the President on the year ahead 
III. Financial Report 

The balances on hand in the several funds as of January 
26, 1944, are as follows: 

Current Fund 
Welfare Fund 
Permanent Fund 
IV. Cost of the 1943 State Convention 

A detailed statement showed the expenditures for the 
1943 convention to date to be $2,480.21. 

V. Business Procedure 
VI. The Budget for 1943-44 
VII. The 1944 State Convention 

Expressions of opinion from members show that they 
desire a longer convention than the 1943 one if transporta- 
tion and housing facilities permit. A tentative schedule, 
similar to those of former years, was considered. The 
President asked that members of the Council give further 
consideration to the tentative schedule and also to the ques- 
tions of a theme and recommendations for speakers. 
VIII. Interpretations of Amendments to the Constitution 

Amendments to the Constitution, which increased annual 
and life dues, did not stipulate the effective date of the 
increase. The Council set July 1, 1944, as the effective 
date for both increases. 

The Council also made provision for student memberships 
to take effect July 1, but authorized acceptance of student 
membership dues of $0.50 for the remainder of the present 
semester. 

IX. Program to Make Effective Junior Membership 

The Committee on Professional Activities for Faculties 
and Students in Teacher Education Institutions, C. O. 
Williams, chairman, State College, which has made con- 
tributions to this program, will be continued. 

X. Designation of NEA Delegates 

The Executive Council approved the appointment of a 
committee to work with the Executive Secretary on desig- 
nation of NEA delegates. 

XI. The Primary and General Elections 

Following discussion of the advisability of contacting 

candidates to obtain their opinions on educational issues, 


$51,140.17 
$20,647.30 
$49,854.96 
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it was voted that a committee be appointed to draw up a 

statement for presentation to these candidates. 

XII. The PSEA and Commission to Study Subsidies 

XIII. Participation of PSEA at NEA Convention, Pitts- 
burgh 

XIV. Association Activities 

1. Administration 

2. Publications—PENNsYLVANIA ScHooL JouRNAL and Edu- 
cation Bulletin 

3. Field Service 

4. Research and Committee Service 

5. Legal Service 
XV. Committees 

The Executive Secretary presented information and the 
President commented briefly on the function and signifi- 
cance of the various committees of the Association. 

The President pointed out that the 1943 House of Dele- 
gates made no mandate regarding the continuation of the 
Committee on Retirement Problems. The Council voted 
that this committee should be continued. 

In discussing the activities of the Salary Committee, it 
was the opinion that the work for which the committee 
had been created has been completed. The Committee on 
Legislation will continue the study on salaries. 

XVI. Statement by Superintendent of Public Instruction 

At the invitation of President Newton, Doctor Haas spoke 
briefly on the following items: Federal Aid, Federal Con 
trol, Postwar Planning, So-Called Home Rule. 

XVII. Membership—PSEA and NEA 
XVIII. Federal Legislation 
XIX. Postwar Planning 

In regard to postwar planning in the educational sphere, 
it was the consensus of opinion that a representative com- 
mittee of the PSEA should be appointed to develop the 
point of view of the Association in relation to the problem. 
XX. Election of Trustee of the Permanent Fund 

Merrill Cassebaum, Easton, was elected as a trustee of 
the Permanent Fund for a six-year term. 

XXI. Announcement of Committee Personnel 

President Newton announced the personnel of commit- 
tees for 1944. (For names see “Committees Appointive,” 
page 227 of PSEA Directory.) 

XXII. New Business 

1. President Newton stated that he wished to express 
appreciation for the cooperation he is receiving from his 
fellow teachers, the principal, superintendent, and the school 
board in Ambridge. He said that the administration has 
adjusted his schedule so that he can meet his obligations as 
President of PSEA. His school board has said he will be 
reimbursed within reason for the days he is absent on 
Association activities. 

The Council authorized a revolving fund of $300 to be 
used as a drawing account for the President. 

2. The Council voted to continue the policy of selling the 
mailing list of the PENNsyLvAntA ScHoot JourNAL to the 
political parties of the State upon request. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 


——_-= 2-0 


Plans for union, under a larger, more inclusive govern- 
ment, stir resentment and dismay in minds that have been 
long accustomed to an ancient mould, within whose limits, 
they hold, is all reality. Plato tells us of those who, living 
bound within a cave, with eyes turned to the wall, cling 
to a belief in the reality of shadows which they see re- 
flected there. The first step towards emancipation from 
the shadow-world of unreality is to turn around. Plato's 
cavern is our own; to turn and face the light is painful; 
the ascent from the cavern, rough and steep. 

—Walter Thomas Woody. 
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AASA President Elect 

Nickol 
aus L. Engel- 
hardt is the 
new president 
of the Amer- 
ican Associa- 
tion of School 
Adminis. 
trators. Born 
in Connecti- 
cut, he re- 
ceived his 
academic de- 
gree at Yale. 
He held a 
variety of edu- 
cational __posi- 
tions before 
going to 
Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia 
U mive s 
sity. There he 
earned his 
doctorate and 
was rapidly 
promoted by 
successive stages to a full professorship. Two years ago he 
was granted leave to become an associate superintendent 
of schools in New York City. His chief responsibility in 
his present position is planning a building program that 
will call for an expenditure of millions of dollars. 





N. L. ENGELHARDT 





Federal Legislation 


1, Federal Aid 

The House Education Committee voted 9-5 during the 
week of January 24 to hold a hearing on H. R. 2849—Mr. 
Ramspeck. The specific date of the hearing was not fixed. 
It was the general understanding that the hearing on H. R. 
2849 should follow conclusion of hearings which the Com- 
mittee is holding on educational legislation for veterans. 

Mr. Ramspeck, appearing before a conference of Execu- 
tive Secretaries in Washington on Tuesday, February 8, 
stated that hearings probably would be held the middle of 
March. 

The PSEA is prepared to make effective presentation at 
the Committee hearing. Members of our Local Legislative 
Contact Committees will also be informed at the time most 
appropriate for making effective contacts with members of 
Congress. 

The NEA is continuing its activity to have the Senate 
reconsider S. 637 by Messrs. Thomas and Hill. In the 
words of Senator Hill, who appeared before the conference 
of Executive Secretaries, ““We have not lost the battle. We 
have suffered a reverse because of an attack on the flank.” 
2. Veterans Legislation 

The two leading bills to handle this legislation are 
S. 1509 by Senator Thomas of Utah and H. R. 3846 by 
Congressman Barden of North Carolina. These bills are 
similar but not identical. 

In general the bills provide for the education and train- 
ing of members of the armed forces after their discharge 
or conclusion of service. All necessary instructional charges 
would be paid by the government in addition to an in- 
dividual subsistence payment at the rate of $50 per month 
for single persons, and $75 per month for married persons 
with $10 additional for each dependent child. 

The major controversy in this legislation concerns control 
of administration. 
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School Officials 


I. Directors 

The Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Association 
held its 49th annual convention in Harrisburg February 2 
and 3. The Directors were joined by delegates of the 
State School Secretaries Association in the majority of the 
sessions. 

The Associations heard addresses by Governor Edward 
Martin; Louis J. Alber, American lecturer and author; 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach, president of the State Teachers College, 
Kutztown; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Douglas G. Haring, author and authority on Far 
Eastern affairs of Syracuse University. 

Officers 

President, C. Howard Witmer, Manheim Twp. 
First Vice-President, Alvie R. Livermore, Smethport 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. Ruth B. Robb, Latrobe 
Third Vice-President, Bert L. Liles, Clarks Summit 


Resolutions 


1. Commended the Governor for his determination to 
strengthen local government and maintain home rule 

2. Pledged support to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction 

3. Favored the non-partisan election of School Directors 

4. Encouraged teachers to realize the necessity of char- 
acter building and to prepare courses to educate youth for 
the postwar world 

5. Voted cooperation with the legislative commission pro- 
vided for by the 1943 General Assembly and support of 
legislation which will equalize educational opportunity for 
all children in the Commonwealth 

6. Urged the Legislature to give serious consideration to 
education in postwar planning 

7. Opposed any Federal Act which would place school 
employes under the provisions of the Social Security Act 
or any law which would endanger the permanency or 
soundness of the Retirement Fund 

8. Favored Federal Aid to Education if adequate local 
control is provided and if it is safeguarded from Federal 
control 

9. Opposed any amendment to the Tenure Act which 
would deprive the boards of school directors of the right 
to discontinue the services of a teacher at their discretion 
after the teacher attains the age of 62 years 

10. Opposed legislation making the granting of sick 
leaves for definite periods by school boards mandatory, but 
urged boards to adopt regulations regarding sick leave 

11. Opposed any amendment to the Tenure Act which 
would strike out of its provisions the consideration of 
rating when it becomes necessary to suspend a teacher 

12. Urged repeal of the law requiring the publishing of 
a complete financial statement separate from the auditor’s 
report 

13. Advocated State control of any postwar rehabilitation 
program 

14. Asked the Governor to appoint a State Director of 
Physical Fitness 

15. Urged early payment of State appropriations to local 
districts in order to meet teacher-pay increases 

16. Requested a Government guarantee of paper for 
printing of adequate textbooks to alleviate a serious grow- 
ing shortage 


II. Secretaries 
At its business session the State School Secretaries Asso- 

ciation elected the following officers: 

President, James D. Wallace, Penbrook 

Vice-President, J. M. Smith, Jenkintown 

Treasurer, Forest A. Lohr, Kantner 

Secretary, R. E. Boswell, Harrisburg 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 








The following books by a well-known Penniyluania author 
meet the conditions of Act 153 and the suggestions of the 
State Department of Education: 








9th Grade—for local, state, and national government, and Pennsylvania history 


BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
by R. O. Hughes 


Building Citizenship, 1943, is the national leader by the 
Director of Citizenship for the City of Pittsburgh. 


PENNSYLVANIA PAST AND PRESENT, 
Pennsylvania Past and Present is a Pennsylvania History and 
Civics by the same author. 


ew 


10th Grade—for United States history 


THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1943, a chronological history with a unit treatment 
of American institutions. 


aw 


11th Grade—for World history 


THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1943, the national leader in this subject, with 
special emphasis on the Orient and South America. 


“aw 


12th Grade—for Problems of American Democracy 


TODAY’S PROBLEMS, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1943, a consideration of problems of democracy 
written since the beginning of the war. 





ALLYN anno BACON 


1) EAST 36th STREET NEW YORK CITY 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








Nh 
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SOCIAL STUDIES FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


THE NEW GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 


1943 Printings. By Stull and Hatch 
Meet the recommendation of the National Council 
for the Secial Studies 
3rd Grade— 


THE COMMUNITY WHERE I LIVE, By Pierce 
4th Grade— 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 
Global and polar projection maps. 
5th Grade— 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 
Pupils travel over the United States by airplane. 
6th Grade— 
EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 
Contains a War Supplement 
7th Grade— 
ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 


Brings together the countries with which we have most im- 
mediate interests. 














ane 
HISTORY 
Meeting the new recommendation of the American 
Historical Associa 
5th Grade— 
OUR AMERICA 
By Herbert Townsend 
A 1944 picture history of our own country in simple language 
with colored illustrations on every page. 
7th Grade— 
THE NEW WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS IN THE OLD 
By West and West 
A history of the countries from which America sprang. 
8th Grade— 
THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
By West and West 
An inspirational history emphasizing the thrilling events of 
our development. 


ALLYN ano BACON 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








Directory—Pennsylvania State Education 


Association 


Officers for 1944 
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CONVENTION DISTRICTS 


Pyes,, J. Willard Newton, Ambridge 

Vice-Pres., George E. Walk, Philadelphia 

Supt. of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, Har- 
risburg 

Treas., Walter L. Philips, West Chester 


Executive Sec. and Editor, 
Harrisburg 

Asst. Executive Sec. 
A. Clair Moser, 

Asst. Executive Sec., 
Webster, Harrisburg 

Asst. Editor, M. Elizabeth Matthews, 

Sec., Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg 


Harvey E. Gayman, 


and Director of Research, 
Harrisburg 


Field Service, Raymond C. 


Harrisburg 


NEA State Directors 


Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg, term expires 1947 
Mabel Studebaker, Erie, term expires 1945 


Representatives of Convention 
Districts on Executive Council 


Central—Walter G. Clark, Wellsboro, administra- 


tor, one year 


Central-Western—Lisle W. Learn, Heilwood, ad- 
ministrator, two years 
Eastern—Norman C. Brillhart, Reading,  class- 


room teacher, one year 
Midwestern—A. B. Denniston, 
ministrator, two years 
Northeastern—James D. Curran, 
ministrator, two years 
Northwestern—H. D. Leberman, Erie, 
trator, one year 
Southeastern—Robert G. Althouse, Coatesville, 
classroom teacher, one year; Milton O. Pearce, 


Greenville, ad- 
Carbondale, ad- 


adminis- 


Philadelphia, administrator, two years 
Southern—Paul Swank, Lancaster, classroom 
teacher, one year 


Western—Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh; ad- 
ministrator, one year; Frances M. Goodwi in, 
Carmichaels, classroom teacher, two years 
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. Administration 


. Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edu- 


. County Superintendence 


5. Elementary School Principals 

Pres., T. Russell Frank, Abington 
: Vice-Pres., J. D. Shaner, Mt. Lebanon 
Pres., Chester B. Dissinger, Milford Sec., Frank Kiewel, Philadelphia 
First Vice-Pres., John H. Dyer, Scranton 2 
Second, Vice-Pres. Pee? K. Robb, Bedford Classroom Teachers in Elementary 
Secs, orace G. Geise arrisburg Education Sections 

) 7 
Treas., D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes-Barre 1. meee eed 
Pres., Lillian C, Hartman, Kutztown 


Vice-Pres., Ada M. Hivner, Mt. Wolf 
Sec., Esther B. Love, Williamsport 


Departments 


cation 
Pres., Lillian C, Hartman, Kutztown 
First Vice-Pres., David Porter, Harrisburg 


; * — ; 2. Atypical Children 
Second Vice-Pres., Clara E. Cockerille, Altoona : . . 
Sec., Mrs. Audrey Graham, Forest Hills Pres., David Porter, Harrisburg 
Treas., John R. Worrall, Franklin lag en — — 
Ms ; se ee a ine Garber, Steelt 
. Classroom Teachers in Secondary Edu- 3. lace tadeeaelones a 
gg ee Pres., Clara E. Cockerille, Altoona 
Vice Pees J. Solon Wilson, Munhall oe — F , — College 
Aa Ps on ‘ ° - . CC. 2 avidson, JO wn 
Sec., Minnie Marie Altland, York 4. Elementary Subject Matter 
. Higher Education : : Pres., Mrs. Audrey Graham, Forest Hills 
See eng ol ore cogay Vice-Pres., Mary A. Meehan, Harrisburg 
— PC JMeaver ‘Stee Collene imore Sec., Melvin Campbell, pose ‘ 
pee ee 5. i ir r 
. Practical Arts and Vocational Education : ee tg ae Se ee 
Pres., C. J. Kell, Harrisburg Pres., John R. Worrall, Franklin 
Vice-Pres., Paul Swank, Lancaster Vice-Pres., Catherine E. Geary, Chester 


Sec., S. L. Coover, California Sec., Richard M. Moll, Robesonia 


Classroom Teachers in Secondary 
Education Sections 


A ora! wee Ef School Subject Matter 
Pres. Ruch, Allentown 


Administration Sections 


Milford 
Clarion 


Pres., C. B. Dissinger, 
Vice-Pres., B. M. Davis, 


i 


Sec., Betty Baird, Lock Haven Pine. Sarah E. Butz, McKees 
. ae 2 sport 
. District = peteientece Sec., Esther M. Kilheffer. Lancaster 
Pres., John H. Dyer, Scranton 2. Senior High School Subject Matter 
Vice-Pres., Roy W. Wiley, Butler Pres., John Roth, Houston 
Sec., S. Todd Perley, Avalon Vice-Pres., Sophie W. Eldridge, Philadelphia 
. Supervising Principals Sec., Helen Bromley, Washington 


Pres., Charles F. Saylor, Meyersdale 
Vice-Pres., H. K. Rhodes, Lawrence Park, Erie 


Sec., A. Nelson Addleman, Turtle Creek Higher Education Sections 


. Secondary School Principals 1. College and University 


G. Morris Smith, Selinsgrove 


Pres., Horace G. Geisel, Harrisburg Pres., 
Bloomsburg 


Vice-Pres., L. E. Perry, ‘Mt. Lebanon Vice- Pres., Harvey A. Andruss, 
Sec., J. E. Nancarrow, Upper Darby Sec., George Gould, Pittsburgh 
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2. College Teachers of Education 


_ 


~ 


n~ 
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. Library 
Pres., "\ildred P. Schaffstall, 


Pres., George Gould, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Earl Wright, Shippensburg 
Sec., Clyde S. Stine, Annville 


Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education Sections 


. Industrial Education 


Pres., Eugene Moriarty, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., George Sheaffer, Harrisburg 
Sec., Charles F. Zinn, H arrisburg 


. Home Economics 


Pres., Dorothy P. Martin, Harrisburg 
Sec., Tacy M. Wright, Penbrook 
. Agriculture 


Pres., Glenn O. Bressler, Hollidaysburg 
Vice-Pres., Thomas M. Malin, York 
Sec., William Tucker, Bellefonte 


. Business Education 


Pres., Abram S. Benner, Ardmore 
Vice-Pres., A. Brucker, Jr., Reading 

Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth G. Railing, Harrisburg 
Treas., David Luithlen, Philadelphia 


Round Tables 


. Consumer Education 


Pres., Ross L. Neagley, Newtown 


Vice-Pres. .._ S. Gordon Rudy, York 
Sec., Frank Parker, Philadelphia 
. English 


Pres., Walter B. Henninger, Northumberland 
Vice-Pres., Foster Beatty, McKeesport 
Sec., Isabelle Hoover, Carlisle 


. Health and Physical Education 


Pres., Frank Broad, Bethlehem 
Vice-Pres., Charles Nitchky, Red Lion 
Sec., Mary hg Harrisburg 


. Latin and Gre 


Pres., Elizabeth White, Butler 

First Peal -Pres., Juanita M. Downes, Elkins 
Pa 

Second Vice-Pres., Esther M. Smith, Wilkins 


burg 
Sec., 5 eo Hallock, York 


Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Kathryn L. Witmer, Hershey 
Sec., Lillian Treder, Harrisburg 

Treas., Mrs. Evelyn Yingst Good, Ephrata 


. Mathematics 


Pres., Edward E. Knauss, 


Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., W. G. 


Rice, Boiling Springs 


Sec., Catherine A. V. ‘Lyons, Bellevue 
. Modern Language . 
Pres., Frank J. Goodyear, Jr., Harrisburg 


Vice-Pres., William A. Kamman, Pittsburgh 


Sec., Dorothy Bergman, Pittsburgh 
. Music 

Pres., Stanley M. Gray, Berwyn 

Vice-Pres., John Loos, West Lawn 

Sec., Porter Huntingdon, Johnstown 
. Penmanship 


Pres., Jennie E. Markel, McKeesport 
Vice-Pres., Bess M. Schiffler, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Edna McGarvey, Wilkinsburg 


. Pa. Council on Art Education 


Pres., Horace Heilman, Coatesville 
Vice-Pres., Charles J. Shearer, Ambler 
Sec., Alice P. Steward, Upper Darby 


. Pa. Council of Geography Teachers 


Wilkinsburg 
Reading 
Wilkinsburg 


Pres., Mrs. Linnie B. James, 
Vice-Pres., Josephine Moyer, 
Sec.-Treas., Elizabeth F. Glass, 


. Pa. Interscholastic Athletic Association 


Honorary Pres., Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Pres., R. B. Stapleton, Tamaqua 
Vice-Pres., C. L. Walsh, Pittsburgh 


Sec., 


Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 
Treas., 


WwW. &E. Griffith, Somerset 


. Pa. Retired Teachers Association 


Pres., George A. Stearns, Camp Hill 
Vice-Pres., J. S. Heiges, Collegeville 
Sec., Maude I. Gamble, Harrisburg 


. Pa. School Press Association 


Pres., J. W. Beattie, Palmerton 
Vice-Pres., Lambert Joseph, Indiana 
Sec., Zita E. Mallon, Upper Darby 
Treas., H. D. Benford, Latrobe 


. Pa. State Association of School Secre- 


taries 

Pres., Margaret W. Pegel, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Ann G. Kohute, Dickson City 
Recording Sec., Erma .Harvey, Duquesne 
ai ” Sec., Ruth W. Davis, Pitts- 


burgh 
Treas., Geraldine Guarino, Pittsburgh 


. Research 


Pres., Philip A. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., John A. Nietz, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Carl D. Morneweck, Harrisburg 


. Science Instruction 


E. wey. Harrisburg 
Sophie W. Eldridge, Philadelphia 
herry, Altoona 


Pres., Frank 
Vice-Pres., 
Sec., Helen 


. State Social Studies Council 


Pres., Clara M. Deck, Reading 
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Vice-Pres., Leonard Brockman, Hershey 
Sec., Ira Kreider, Abington 
19. Speech 
Pres., Carl Mugnami, West View 
Vice-Pres., Gladys Fish, Belle Vernon 
Sec., Mrs. Genevieve Diller, Lancaster 
20. Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Edu- 


cation 

Pres., Paul McClure, DuBois 
Vice-Pres., Wilbert Emmert, Indiana 
Sec., Wilbur C. Edwards, California 


. Guidance—Approved January 30, 1943, as 


a round table 


Convention Districts 


1. Central 
Pres., Joshua G. Everard, Huntingdon 
Sec., C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 
2. Central-Western 
Pres., Robert T. Laing, Kittanning 
Sec., John E. Davis, Indiana 
3. Eastern 
Pres., Fred W. Hosler, Allentown 
Sec., Thomas W. Watkins, Jr., Coopersburg 
4. Midwestern 
Pres., J. Willard Newton, Ambridge 
Sec., Mason Bodkin, Aliquippa 
5. Northeastern 
Pres., Franklin S. Noetling, Trevorton 
Sec., Molly Lawler, Jessup 
6. Northwestern 
Pres., H. L. Blair, Warren 
Sec., John R. Worrall, Franklin 
7. Southeastern 
Pres., G. Arthur Stetson, West Chester 
Sec., E. Veronica O'Rourke, Chester 
8. Southern 
Pres., G. W. Lefever, Gettysburg 
Sec., L. C. Keefauver, Gettysburg 
9. Western 
Pres., Harry J. Brownfield, Uniontown 


Sec., A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 


Committees Elective 


1. 


(Term expires Dec. 31, 


Committee on Legislation 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 

1944) 

Paul S. Schuylkill 


Christman, Haven 


Robert E. Dawson, Scranton 
James H. Lawson, Chairman, McKeesport 
Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 
Carmon Ross, Lansdowne 
C. O. Williams, State College 
(Term expires Dec. 31, 1945) 
Harriet B. Ayres, Pittsburgh 


2. 


(Term expires Dec. 31, 


(Term expires Dec. 31, 


3 


(Term — Dec. 31, 


(Term expires Dec. 31, 


( 


Term expires Dec. 31, 


Wm. E. Griffith, Somerset 
ap W. Hosler, Allentown 
©. Longanecker, Waynesburg 
a N. Snyder, Sellersville 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary, Harrisburg 
Committee on Resolutions 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
1944) 
Ray M. Cole, Bloomsburg 
Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
H. B. Martz, Neville Twp., Pittsburgh 
J. Lewis Shannon, Munhall 
Milton L. Smith, Springfield 
Roy W. Wiley, Butler 
1945) 
Butler 
Allentown 


John D. Anderson, 
Edwin D. Clauss, 
W. W. Eshelman, Stowe 
Harry L. Kriner, Chairman, 
Kenneth L. Springer, York 
H. E. Gayman, ex officio, Harrisburg 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 

1944) 

Bruce C. Birch, Wilson 

Edwin C. 


Altoona 


Chairman, 
1945) 
George M. Amerman, Sunbury 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
Margaret G. McKee, Oakdale 
1946) 
ag F. Glass, Pittsburgh 
Wm. J. Laramy, Haverford Twp., Upper Darby 


Broome, Philadelphia 


. Trustees of the Permanent Fund 


Council) 
Harrisburg, 


(Elected by Executive 
J. Y. Shambach, Chairman, 
term expires Jan. 13, 1945 


Angela Blewitt, Scranton, term expires July 
23, 1947 
Merrill Cassebaum, Easton, term expires 


December 31, 1949 


. Trustees of Permanent Headquarters 


(Created by the Executive Council) 


Pres., J. Willard Newton, Ambridge 
Vice-Pres., George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent Fund, 


J. Y. Shambach, Harrisburg 
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Committees Appointive 
(Appointed by the President) 
1. Ys ae 


F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading, 
pires December 31, 1944 


term ex 


Richard J. Carroll, Taylor, term expires 
December 31, 1946 
John R. Worrall, Franklin, term expires 


December 31, 1945 


. Ethics Commission 
(Authorized by the Code of Ethics) 


nw 


I. D. App, Chairman, Harrisburg, term ex- 
pires July 1, 1946 

Clara E. Cockerille, Altoona, term expires 
July 1, 1945 

Charles E. Sohl, Glenside, term expires 
July 1, 1947 

Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh, term ex 


pires July 1, 1944 
Pres., J. Willard Newton, ex officio 
Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, West Chester, 
appointed by the President to represent the 
State School Directors Association 
3. Legislative Council 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 


4. Local Branches 

(Term expires December 1, 1944) 
Robert G. Althouse, Coatesville 
Helen Wilson, Pittsburgh 

(Term expires December 1, 
Norman C. Brillhart, Chairman, 
G. A. Eichler, Northampton 
T. J. Herman, Freeland 

. Nominations and Elections 
Edwin D. Clauss, Chairman, 
Elizabeth Greger, Philadelphia 
J. E. Nancarrow, Upper Darby 

6. Professional Activities for Faculties and 
Students in Teacher Education Institu- 


tions 
C. O. Williams, Chairman, State College 
Eugene P. Bertin, Mansfield 
Ralph Heiges, Indiana 
Kathryn Scanlon, Rosemont 
7. Retirement Problems 
(Authorized by 1940 House of Delegates and 
continued by the House of Delegates in 


1945) 
Reading 


wn 


Allentown 


1941 and 1942. Continued by the 1944 
Executive Council) 
C. W. Lillibridge, Chairman, Smethport 
Hazel L. Davies, Scranton 
William A. Doane, Philadelphia 
Clara A. Scott, Pittsburgh 
Colsin R. Shelly, Lancaster 


Subcommittees of 
Executive Council 


1. Budget 
Paul Swank, Chairman, 
Robert G. Althouse, Coatesville 
Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 
Walter G. Clark, Wellsboro 
A. B. Denniston, Greenville 
Frances M. Goodwin, 
Lisle W. Learn, Heil wood 
Robert M. Steele, California 


. Designation of NEA Delegates 
Edwin D. Clauss, Chairman. Allentown 
Walter G. Clark, Wellsboro 
H. D. Leberman, Erie 
Paul Swank, Lancaster 
Charles F. Young, East i 

3. Election Contact Committe 

Milton O. Pearce, Chairman, Philadelphia 

Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 

James D. Curran, Carbondale 

James H. Lawson, McKeesport 

Carmon Ross, Lansdowne 


. War and Postwar Problems 
(Committee personnel will be announced later.) 


NEA Committee 


Members From Pa. 
1943-44 


Academic Freedom 
John I. Barnard, Patton 
Mrs. Bessie M. Barrett, Philadelphia 
Jeannette Causgrove, Erie 
L. D. Corbett, Wilkes-Barre 
Cc. B. Dissinger, Milford 
Vincent J. Dunleavy, Minooka 
Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre 
Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 
Alta L. Postance, Erie 
Walter R. Steel, Pittsburgh 
George R. Tyson, Collegeville 
C. O. Williams, State College 
Cooperatives 
Robert A. Bream, Gettysburg 
Anna Pike Haas, Philadelphia 


Lancaster 


Carmichaels 


n 


_ 
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No. of Incr. or 
Members 


wi, OES ER ere 
Pres., Clair Davie, 1199 Robert 
St., Nanty-Glo 
Sec., Elizabeth Beechey, 1050 
Chestnut St., Nanty-Glo 
indiana County 
WER Gece od neertuss «ce aeee so 
“<* * Ta Paes Salts- 
urg 
Sec., faith M. Campbell, Black 
Lick 
§Indiana <eaeaws 
Pres., Lambert “Joseph, ‘926 Oak 
St. Indiana 
Sec., Helen Wilden, 1273 
School St., Indiana 
Jefferson County 
ES eatteak ce te tte Oscars eaes 
Pres., Howard Moore, Reynolds- 
ville 
Sec., H. A. Mooney, Court 
House, Brookville 


*Punxsutawney 


Pres., Philip R: "Kester, 32 


Woodland Ave., Punxsu- 
tawney 
Sec. Mrs. Ethel E. Reed, 308 


Rockiand Ave., 


Punxsutawney 
Somerset sia 


ONC ci cis cacticccscete as coe 
Pres., H. W. “Hay, High School, 
Somerset 
Sec., Harriet Stern, High School, 
Somerset 
WEE cede Sei wscreceessckses 
Pres., Merle A. Beam, High 
School, Windber 
Sec., John Shruda, High School, 
Windber 
State Teachers College 
WE. en 7 aan beee cov eebentbas 
Pres., Thomas Smythe, State 
Teachers College, Indiana 
Sec., A. E. Drumheller, State 
Teachers College, Indiana 


Ill. EASTERN 


Berks County 
ee er ree TS 
Pres., Mrs. Edna D. Geiss, Oley 
Sec., Calvin A. Unger, Court 
House, Reading 
§*Muhlenberg htas * ae 
Pres., Esther 
Laureldale 
Sec., Thelma L. 


P wiilits, 


Knauss, 608 


N. Second St., Reading 
ROMS coco cs <p orec naa kes s 
Pres., Norman C. Brillhart, 2006 
Steuben Road, Reading 
Sec., Catharine Bright, 622 


North Second St., Reading 
Carbon County 
County SM EREOE CECT E LER EC 
Pres., Stuart E.  Prutzman, 
Court House, Mauch Chunk 
Sec., Nan R. Jenkins, Court 
House, Mauch Chunk 
FAGAN on ho oeicecs cows heentes 
Pres., Ida E. Wynn, 223 W. 
Ridge St., Lansford 
Sec., Anna Miller, 624 E. 
Bertsch St., Lansford 
CO ReeUE ces ct crecerecsctians 
res., Elwood R. Rehrig, 156 
S. Third St., Lehighton 
Sec., Mazie Ziegler, 134 N. 
Fourth St., Lehighton 
+*Mauch Chunk’ Township ....... 
Pres., Mary Crossion, 130 East 


Catawissa St., Nesquehoning 


Sec., Mrs. Anna P. Levitsky, 

126 W. Railroad St., Nesque- 
honing 

*$*Palmerton.. eee ee 

Pres.. Mabe! J. Tomb, 312 


Columbia Ave., 

Sec., Naomi A. 
Columbia Ave., 
*§*Summit Hill .. 

Pres., Daniel P. McL aughlin, "23 


Palmerton 
Snyder, 215 
Palmerton 


W. Walter St., Summit Hill 
Sec., Mrs. Vera Hartranft, 42 
Ludlow Street, Summit Hill 
Lehigh County 
a nee ee ee 
Pres., Thomas W Watkins, 
Coopersburg 


Sec., Frank A. 
Hamilton St., 
*§$*Allentown ‘ 
Pres., Edwin D. Clauss, 
Tilghman St; Allentown 
Sec., Fred Schmerker, 128 N. 
14th St., Allentown 
VEMNOE To as rs ks Cats er eee ncned 
Pres., Floyd Langeesions. 204 
N.’ Second St., Emmaus 
Sec., Mae E. Deischer, 501 N. 
Second St., Emmaus 
«Whitehall Townshi 
Pres., Alton F. 
Fuller St., 


Leidich, 445 
Allentown 


2316 


agaman, 121 
West Catasauqua 


70 


342 


64 


66 


74 


887 


65 


163 


49 


57 


514 


49 


64 


Decr. 


ong 
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No. of Incr. or 
Members Decr. 
Sec., Clarence W. MHandwerk, 
651 Main St., Egypt 
Northampton County 
CHORE vice cca dcametsisiesessns Ge 49 
Pres., Kenneth Landis, Heller- 
town 
Sec., E. Margaret Jones, North- 
ampton, | 
Bangor . piv citeetenmcecresns Man — 
Pres., Adalyne Duvall, 207 
Market St., Bangor 
Sec., Irma A. Smith, 307 S. 
Main St., ati 
Bethlehem _........... caemc ee —1 
Pres., Michael RP “Ryan 303 
Georgia Ave., Bethlehem 
Sec., Charles A. Klein, 426 
Carlton Ave., Bethlehem 
Easton PE a —3 
Pres., "Merrill " Cassebaum, 815 
Lafayette St., Easton 
Sec., Charles M. Sandwick, 819 
Spring Garden St., Easton 
WINNIE 55) sy cnras pee meses 50 —-2 
Pres., Ezra Frantz, Bank St., 
Nazareth 
Sec., Lois E. Fullmer, Hall 
Square, Nazareth 
ee Venakehaweeue: (Gan —4 
Pres., David WwW. “Miller, Lawrys 
Station 
Sec., Mrs. Charles S. Redline, 
1324 Broadway, Bethlehem 
*Wilson Borough . 52 1 
Pres., George S. Carling, RD. 
3, Easton 
Sec., Elva M. Dunbar, 1510 
Washington St., Easton 
Schuylkill County 
SOGUEEE, ov once cc ounccawscuceccv« JG” Sas 
Pres., Paul S. Christman, 
Schuylkill Haven 
Sec., Frank J. Noonan, Court 
House, Pottsville 
CAAA, |e cancacnscasessecenes 39 al 
Pres., Mrs. Margery M. Walsh, 
219 Centre St., Ashland 
Sec., Anna Williams, 1412 Mar- 
ket St., Ashland 
S* ae CE oo cnc di tdons ene 71 —2 
Pres., William C. Becker, P. O. 
Box 42, Mahanoy City 
Sec., Ethel M. Powell, 707 E. 
Centre St., counted City 
Minersville ........ 41 —3 
Pres., Mary E. Glenwright, 
225 Carbon St., Minersville 
Sec., Aleitha A. Lord, 210 Oak 
St., Minersville 
* Pottsville ... 149 
Pres., Timothy E. ‘Brennan, “1757 
W. Norwegian St., Pottsville 
Sec., Harry J. Glosser, 331 E. 
Norwegian St., Pottsville 
*Saint Clair .. a ne 39 ? 
Pres., Elwood S. Bodenhorn, 
2d and Carroll Sts., St. Clair 
Sec., Edith V. Haines, 119 E. 
Carroll . SS Clair 
SD kinb dace ccesccasseass 67 +20 
Pres., A. ne ‘Ratchford, 11N. 
White St., Shenandoah 
Sec., Katherine McHale, 237 
West Centre St., Shenandoah 
WTAE cnt cevecseutaceceeusa, JG0 
Pres., A. C. Stine, 340 Ar- 
lington St., Tamaqua 
Sec., Wilda K. hy 246 Cedar 
St., Tamaqua 
West Mahanoy Township .. 59 +6 
Pres., Anthony OQ’ Donnell, 
Lost Creek 
Sec., John J. Burke, W. Coal 
St., Shenandoah 
State Teachers College 
eee Ree 24 +8 
Pres., Roy W. Hamme, Kutz- 
town 
Sec., Marvel Lee Kinney, Kutz- 
town 
Colleges and Universities 
Albright College .............. 31 +11 
Pres., Wilson I. Miller, Read- 
ing 
Sec., Virgil C. Zener, Read- 
ing 
Cedar Crest College eaees 14 —-3 
Pres., Samuel Ziegler, Allen- 
town 
Sec., Margaret Phillips, Allen- 
town 
Lehigh University ............ 11 
res., L. Tennent Lee, Jr 
Bethlehem 
Sec., F. C. Becker, Bethlehem 
IV. MIDWESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
Beaver County 
SOOOIEY) ios icccsccccusescasescss Sie ae 
Pres., Paul S. Smith, R. D. 
No. 1, Freedom 
Sec.. Hazel E. Nannah, 1251 
Third Ave., Freedom 
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No. of Incr. or 
Members 


—— intecuksedeecdekwe ces 
Pres., Florence M. 
Franklin Ave., Aliquippa 

Sec., Belle Adams, 109 Shaw 
St., Aliquippa 
*Ambridge_ .. Scuesews 
Pres., David ‘Snyder, 604 Park 
Rd., Ambridge 
Sec., Doris Feick, 3222 Browns- 
ville Rd., Pittsburgh (10) 

DORON. 4 cansactasesseecuseecces 
Pres., Wm. Charlesworth, 149 
Commerce St., Beaver 


Sec., Blanche Cook, 1450 Cor- 
poration St., Beaver 
i a | eS 
Pres., J. Neal Mathews, 3421 
Fifth Ave., Beaver Falls 


Sec., Inez Taggart, 3407 Seventh 
Ave., Beaver Falls 


VRGMIIIRS | x vitae Watecusieweus oes 
Pres., C. Lloyd Deffenbaugh, 
1212 Beaver Ave., Midland 
Sec., Leona Playfoot, 728 Beaver 
Ave., Midland 
Waar TNE ov uns ecisicn teva 
Pres., Mrs. Betty O. Johnson, 
541 Eleventh Ave., New 
Brighton 


Sec., Florence Jones, 
teenth Ave., 
“ROE, ccccuandeiseeenaceaas 
Pres., J. Russell Lathom, 3004 
Fifth Ave., Beaver Falls 
Sec., Mabel Sheerer, 292 W. 


519 Thir- 
New Brighton 


Martin St., East Palestine, 

Ohio 

Butler County 

CRE Sr adecaiess ebnerie ke 
ne James Salsgiver, Karns 

ity 
Sec., Anna Jackson, Chicora 
Ct a ami pe em Rgnnat 
Pres.. Wm. T. Bean, 417 N. 

Main St., Butler 


Sec., Helen Guitteau, 562 N. 
Monroe St., Butler 
Clarion County 
t* County 
Pres., H. A. Hartman, "Sligo 
Sec., A. A. Murphy, Clarion 
Lawrence County 
TEM ecaucivecdedacas 
Pres., Walt Whitman, “High 
School, New Wilmington 
Sec., Mrs. Doris M. Stoner, 
1027 E. Washington St., New 
Castle 
Ellwood City ‘ ae ere 
Pres., Grace Brown, "347 Pitts- 
burgh Circle, Ellwood City 
Sec., Genevieve Curry, 719 
Park Ave., wohl City 
*New Castle ... 
Pres., Helen A. Maxwell, “2411 
Highland Ave., New Castle 
Sec., Margaret Montgomery, 413 


Boyles Ave., New Castle 
Mercer County 
CRU 220 tass ccuseneeueeceace 
Pres., Guy N. Harriger, Stone- 
boro 
Sec., Elizabeth Mitcheltree, 329 
South St., West Middlesex 
Farrell 


Pres., Anthony J. Pintar, 813 
Park Ave., Farrell 


Sec., Rose M. Bianco, 1236 
Washington St., Farrell 
*Greenville 
Pres., Ronald c aeate, “38° First 
Ave., ae vil 
Sec., Ruth V a 64 Eagle 
S.. Greenville 
S9Gee GH. cc ice ddecneicences 
Pres., Wade —, 334 Col- 
lege Ave., Grove Cit 
Sec., Eleanor Orr, be 3 4, 
Grove C ity 
Sharon Se ary 
Pres., George Stover, 1293 
Ashton Rd., aron 
Sec., Elizabeth Hittenberger, 
579 Wengler Ave., Sharon 
* Sharpsville ; wemkecatcenes4 
Pres., Genevieve Bartholomew, 


R. 1, Mercer 


Sec., Alice T. Lally, 328 S. 
Third St., Sharpsville 
State Teachers Colleges 
TE - <40eeeR ca ceunaenk thas wee 
Pres., Bertha Vv. Lei‘este, 
Clarion 
Sec., Grace Stoke, Clarion 
$*Slippery a PRO EP Tee 
res., N. K. Thompson, Slip- 
pery Rock 
Sec., Wilda Brubaker, Slip- 
pery Rock 





t Contributions 


123 


36 


64 


70 


51 


298 


151 


303 


293 


100 


312 


291 


67 


ol 


156 


45 


26 


50 


Decr. 


+3 


—11 


of $2.50 to Welfare Fund were 


omitted through oversight in January Journal. 
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No. of Incr. or 
Members Deer. 
Colleges and Universities 
Grove City College .. a tears 35 ~6 
Pres., Weir C. Ketler, "Grove 
City 
Sec., Charles E. Platt, Grove 
City 
V. NORTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 
Bradford County 7 
COS ARS PAS eee eet aA eee 361 2 
Pres., Jean Holcombe, Towanda 
Sec., George E. McCabe, Troy 
*Sayre .. pane 54 1 
Pres., Francis Copp, "515 Steven- 
son St., Sayre 
Sec., Ruth D. Tozer, McDuffee 
St., Sayre 
Columbia County 
fe, AA Se rer Aka ae 
Pres., Gerald Hartman, Cata- 
wissa 
Sec. Cleora McKinstry, 146 
West St., Bloomsburg 
+$* Berwick Peksaaracmista cies | Me 
Pres., Arthur C. Morgan, 324 
E. Fourth St., Berwick 
Sec., Ray McBride, Jr., 120 EF. 
Eleventh St., Berwick 
Lackawanna County 
TORONOOY Gace use.» Ls ipborio 287 6 
Pres., Vincent J. Dunleavy, 
2918 Birney Ave., Minooka, 
Scranton 
Sec... C.. EB: saneny Waverly 
*Archbald ce eae es 50 -4 
Pres., Richard ‘Walsh, 285 
Laurel St., Archbald 
Sec., Alice Meehan, 105 Monroe 
St., Archbald 
*Blekely Borough ~ .......- 2-20-06. 54 
Pres., Gertrude M. Meneeley, 
745 River St., Peckville 
Sec., Anna Evans, 122 Main 
St., Spronent 
Carbondale... 123 +4 
Pres., James D. Curran, 57 
Eighth Ave., Carbondale 
Sec., Anna Mae Meyers, Cottage 
St., Carbondale 
*Dickson City Pe ; 71 14 
Pres., Ste phen Golembiewski, 
1050 Lincoln St., Dickson 
City 
Sec., Catherine Tackney, 647 
Main St., Dickson City 
POURING 6 oak osacaceie- 113 —? 
Pres., John M. Tomes, 528 
Sixth St., Dunmore 
Sec., Edward Garvey, 725 E. 
Drinker St., Dunmore 
Fell Township ....... Se venict 35 3 
Pres., Lillian ‘W. Anders, 20 
Reservoir St., Simpson 
Sec., Stanley A. Bochinski, 734 
Main St., Simpson 
Old Forge Recetas 61 
Pres., Sandy A. Furey, 229 
Alicia St., Old Forge 
Sec., Theresa Cammarotta, 128 
Third St., Old Forge 
TE nc awasebak cxca's es 67 2 
Pres., John J. Gillespie, 841 
N. Valley Ave., Olyphant 
Sec.. Ann Hastings, 312 S. 
Valley Ave., Olyphant 
DOGAMBOD. iigesc a ccdce ates ons 702 55 
Pres., Albert J. Magnotta, 1220 
S. Main Ave., Scranton (4) 
Sec., Richard F. McNichols, 
1614 Jackson St., Scranton (4) 
SONNE ce canuaeeres ane rce whee 73 +8 
Pres., Richard Carroll, 146 S. 
Main St., aylor 
Sec., Edith M. Jones, 211 
Church St., Taylor 
WRROOD. 655 65.c5 cao bape. 56 54 
Pres * Benjamin Macknofsky, 
611 Sanderson St., Throop 
Sec., Anne M. Kochis, 508 
Cypress St., Throop 
Winton Borough ...... ‘ 38 11 
Pres., Louis Nicoteri, 213 
Church St., Jessup 
Sec., Pauline Basalyga, 207 
Hand St., Jessup 
Luzerne County 
oS ae ‘ ‘ 510 124 
Pres., T. J. ‘Herman, 709 
Ingham St., Freeland 


Sec., Pearl M. Averett, 26 


Shaver Ave., Shavertown 
Ashley ura mubica ne see eS RUB ie aks foes 30 
Pres., Robert C. Metz, 23 Man- 
hattan St., Ashley 
Sec., Kathleen Lenahan, 15S. 
Main St., Ashley 
MAMI. vwsocan acksus wee aas 257 
res., Edward J. Donald, 574 


N. Locust St., Hazleton 
Sec., Marie Sandrock, 358 Muir 
Ave., Hazleton 
“Havle TOWNEND  ... 2.0 c0020820 600% 88 


No. of 
Members 
Pres.. joseph D. Gallagher, 410 
Hazleton Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Hazleton 
Sec., Louisa Davis, Drifton 
*Kingston A eae 
res., Victor Piccone, 356 
Warren Ave., Kingston 
Sec., Elizabeth Van Buskirk, 71 
S. Thomas Ave., nee 
Nanticoke é se eitees, URSS 
Pres., _ J. Fred "Jones, 33 ON. 
Chestnut St., Nanticoke 
Sec., John Davis, 119 Orchard 
St., Nanticoke 
*Newport TOWDSIND: 5.5.6 0'5-0:0.55.08 100 
Pres., Andrew E. Rushin, 
Mountain Drive, Alden Sta- 
tion 
Sec., Clara Zydanowicz, Market 
St., Glen Lyon 
i Re ee er rae 1 
Pres., Elizabeth G. Battle, 53 
Elizabeth St., Pittston 
Sec., Francis A. Earley, 113 
John St., Pittston 
*Plymouth en ee ee ee 91 
Pres., Regina Robaczewski, 147 
Church St., Plymouth 
Sec., L. Ray Hawk, 156 Wil- 
low St., Plymouth 
SMES Pi Gs a onipacow ass eects 54 
Pres., R. J. W. Templin, High 
School, West Pittston 
Sec., Ethel L. Burrows, 229 
Washington St., West Pitts- 
ton 
COV UULSSIBAIE sac ccestperes OAD 
Pres., Allen E. Bacon, 180 
Carey Ave., Wilkes-Barre 
Sec. D, if Mahoney, 589 
G arey Ave., Wilkes-Barre 
Monroe County 
oo: a error . 182 
Pres., Harold Kresge, Toby- 
hanna 
Sec., Thelma Krum, Tobyhanna 
* Stroudsburg : eats ae 51 
mm. Vv, . 7, ‘Banks, 300 N. 
Fifth St., Stroudsburg 
Sec., Harry Hamblin, High 
School, Stroudsburg 
Montour County 
ac 6, Eee 87 
Pres., E. B. Cline, ‘Danvil 
Sec., Mary C. Welsh, De ville 
Northumberland County 
EM. wise cepasvarsaockasces OOO 
Pres., Charles E. Hilbish, 
Court House, Sunbury 
Sec., L. Irene Frederick, Box 
84, Northumberland 
Coal Township 75 
Pres., 
Sec., . 
+$* Milton : ; 61 
Pres., Chas T. Lontz, 1136 
N. Front St., Milton 
Sec., Paul Cotner, N. Front 
St., Milton 
**Mount Carmel = atareieisleioa es 77 
Pres., Regina Doherty, Eighth 
and Oak Sts., Mt. Carmel 
Sec., Helen Dunleavy, 113 East 
Avenue, Mt. Carmel 
* Shamokin ecetacam aie 
Pres., Leon E. Knoebel, 29 N. 
Sixth St., Shamokin 
Sec., Selon Dockey, 601 S. 
Market St., Shamokin 
*Sunbury aah Som (ae 
Pres., Robert Beckman, 1049 
Packer St., Sunbury 
Sec., George M. Amerman, 315 
Twelfth St., Sunbury 
Pike County 
*$*County... : 53 
Pres., Chester B.  Dissinger, 
Milford 
Sec., Mrs. Anne B._ Ryder, 
Matamoras 
Sullivan County 
*+$*County ee mtorr pile 66 
Pres., Pauline Holcombe, Du- 
shore 
Sec., Edith Behr, Lopez 
Susquehanna omer 
**County ; eee 200 
Pres., i. T. ’'Yurkewitch, 232 
Vine ‘St., Susquehanna 
Sec., Dorothy Young, Dimock 
Wayne County 
RCD RRRRNA ) Worle Sin lie ere Jiarakesct Tee 
Pres., Mark Fisher, Pleasant 
Mount 
Sec., H. B. Ammerman, Hones- 
dale 
*Honesdale . res ere 38 
Pres., Robert U.  Nyhart, High 
School, Honesdale 
Sec., Ida M. Wootton, Wayne 
Hotel, Honesdale 
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No. of Incr. or 
Members Decr. 
Wyoming County 
FIRCOGECY Scere eter ne cocemaree hee 
Pres., George A. Robinson, 
Tunkhannock 
Sec., Esther Bonham, Tunk- 
hannock 
State Teachers Colleges 
ie... SE ee ere re 39 
Pres., H. F. Fenstemaker, 
Bloomsburg 
Sec., Dorothy Gilmore, Blooms- 
burg 
“East SHOWNDUE «cose direst 32 7 
Pres, C. W. Dupee, East 
Stroudsburg 
Sec., Howard R. DeNike, East 
Stroudsburg 
Colleges and Universities 
College Misericordia ....... 15 
Pres., Sister M. Borromeo, 
Dallas 
Sec., Sister M. Rosaire, Dallas 
University of Scranton ..... 11 
Pres., W. Coleman Nevils, 
Scranton 
Sec., Frank J. O'Hara, Scran- 
ton 
VI. NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 
Crawford County 
CGBREY. (cateetiucksds osteo sias- GAS +9 
Pres., Mary C. Cousins, 416 
Venango Ave., Cambridge 
Springs 
Sec., Janet Thomas, Cochranton 
Meadville .. ameioneges Fae 12 
Pres., C hristine Hay, “Meadville, 
Ro. 
Sec., us E. Flaugh, Mead- 
ville, R. D. 6 
* Titusville 55 -2 
Pres., Arthur “Brady, 'R. D. No. 
1, Titusville 
Sec., Louie Christy, 322 N. 
Petroleum St., Titusville 
Erie County 
MOIR aisas hoo crtie cigcwieta. 527 +2 
Pres., Donald J. Houck, Fair- 
view 
Sec., Thomas G. Shallenberger, 
W aterford 
PE cs ose ns ee 58 +1 
Pres., W. C. Pomeroy, 515 E. 
Wayne St., Corry 
Sec., Helen S. Rowe, 675 E. 
Wayne St., Corry 
Erie 310 +41 
Pres., John M. "Hickey, 1240 
E. 20th St., Erie 
Sec., Anna Robinson, 942 W. 
Oth St., Erie 
Forest County 
*County Oe eA 16 —I1 
Pres., E. C. Stillings, Tidioute 
Sec., Kenneth Daum, Tionesta, 
R. D. 
Venango County 
*County. ei pak pice emis cae 6 
Pres., C arl F. ‘Welch, Rouseville 
Sec., Josephine Kribbs, Kenner- 
dell, R. 2 
*Franklin poche nat hiese olay 64 —1 
Pres., Willard “Andre, 417 Elk 
St., Franklin 
Sec., Virginia L. Wright, 409 
Sixth St., Franklin 
OleGiy “os... Rater Oe et is 
Pres., _ Edith M. ’ Pinney, 25 
Graff St., Oil City 
Sec., Ruth Kammerdiener, 107 
Seeley Ave., Oil City 
Warren County 
**County Sore ‘ LE TT OR ae —2 
Pres., L. J. Eighmey, Pittsfield 
Sec., Floyd R. Potter, North 
Warren 
Wate ch caeoS at Oe Geen wees 90 —13 
Pres., E. Ross Carlson, Beaty 
School, Warren 
Sec., Margery Lloyd, P. O. Box 
187, Warren 
State Teachers College 
+§* Edinboro VS ROCOT pra sac aret etal oes 23 +1 
Pres., H. L. Offmer, Edinboro 
Sec., Dorothy Skinner, Edinboro 


Vil. needa CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 
Bucks County 
COE natty a doeate catieseteasie™ ee 
Pres., Horace Luff, Richboro 
Sec., Mrs. Sara B. Buckley, 75 
N. Main St., Doylestown 
$*Bensalem Township ; 38 
Pres., Emily E. Shiniies: 3033 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 
Sec., Eleanor G: Luff, Richboro 
CO ion ono beers he 62 
Pres., W. G. Bartholomew, 709 
Radcliffe St., Bristol 
Sec., Grace I. Gearhart, 
Wilson Ave., Bristol 


1910 


26 
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+2 


+13 


—13 


+1 
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No. of 
Members 
*Morrisville . 39 
Pres., E. Raymond | ‘Schwinger, 
331 W. Franklin St., Morris- 
ville 
Sec., Helen Asbury, W. Tren- 
ton Ave., Morrisville 
Chester County r 
*County a oe 
Pres, Byron ®. Judy, Cochran- 
ville 
Sec., Laura M. Alexander, 506 
First Ave., sient 
*Coatesville  . RG 7. 
Pres., Robert G. " ‘Althouse, "342 
. Chestnut St., Coatesville 
Sec., Mrs. Malcolm _ Stuber, 
Second Ave. and Chestnut 
St., Coatesville 
+ * Phoenixville ‘ Sialic 74 
Pres., Jj. FP. Giemont, "365 Sec- 
ond Ave., Phoenixville 
Sec., Mrs. Robert Campbell, 435 
Nutt Rd., Phoenixville 
Tredyffrin Township Sy ; 55 
Pres., Kenneth H. " Mateer, 
Chestnut Rd., Paoli 
Sec., Nioma "Ortner, Berwyn 
Ave., Berwyn 
*West Chester ...... 100 
Pres., Millie B. Altrichter, 32 
S. Church St., W. Chester 
Sec., E. Virginia Conard, 128 
W. Miner St., West Chester 
Delaware County 
ounty Eieorke a Ace ele eecehe'e - 769 
Pres., Carl G. Leech, Court 
House, Media 
Sec., George E. Croyle, Court 
House, Media 
ME 5 corns si ssmneenceniss. 200 
Pres., John P. Crawford, 309 
Purcell St., Ridley Park 
Sec., Elizabeth T. Doherty, 10th 
and Edgmont Ave., Chester 
Collingdale aes 15 
Pres., Kathryn FE. Childs, "B-316 
Stonehurst Court Apt., Upper 
Dar by 
Sec., Mrs. Mary Jane Stilwell, 
236 Chester Pike, Norwood 
Darby ESR Pee ere ee 66 
Pres., i E. Neely, High 
School, Darby 
Sec., Bess M. Robson, 809 
Hellerman St., Philadelphia 
Haverford Township ........... 146 
Pres., Ray Mentzer, 108 
Kathmere Rd., Brookline, 
Upper Darby 
Sec., Margaret D. Amato, Brook- 
line Ct. Apts., Brookline 
3*Lansdowne Aas 77 
Pres., Helen “Cornfield, P20n 9: 
Rigby Ave., Lansdowne 
Sec., Mrs. Andra M. Etzweiler, 
Le Carra Ct. Apts, Lansdowne 
Radnor Township .. oe a >. 
Pres., T. Bayard Beatty, ‘Rad- 
nor High School, Wayne 
Sec., Ellen R. Holland, Wayne 
Grammar School, hina 
*Ridley Township . Ser 76 
Pres., Mrs. A die L. “Culver, 36 
S. 39th St., Philadelphia 
Sec., Elta Schaffer, ampere Park 
Upper. Darby . 337 
Pres., Donald’ W. | Robinson, 
Upper Darby Sr. High School, 
Upper Darby 
Sec., Pearl E. Garen, Upper 
Darby Sr. High School, Upper 
Darby 
Yeadon 39 
Pres., Richard L. “Wilson, ‘Church 
Lane and Baily Rd., Yeadon 
Sec., June H. Bramble, 536 
Rose’ St., Yeadon 
’Montgomery county 
County ; 783 
so John B. Geissinger, North 
ales 
Sec., M. Wesley Detwiler, Court 
House, Norristown 
+§*Abington "Township bee sce’ ETI 
Pres., Charles i Poole, ” Chal- 
font 
Sec., Alice F. Weaver, 15 
Guernsey Ave., Abington 
*Bridgeport ustisimamaueccssese . ae 
Pres., Frances “Malone, 1111 
W. Main St., Norristown 
Sec., Mrs. Mary L. aher, 520 
DeKalb St., Bridgeport 
3* Cheltenham Township eee as eas 146 
Pres., E. Stanton Murphey, 832 
Elkins Ave., Elkins Park 
Sec., Alice C. Thomas, Chelten- 
ham Twp. H. S., Elkins Park 
NE GUANEIEREE (nike ccc cnscce~. 36 
Pres., Mrs. Bessie D. Nace, 
Chalfont 
Sec., Margaret Nagele, 136 W. 
10th ‘Ave., ‘Conshohocken 
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SUP AmAANG: casiccxscy cus as we nen 
Pres., Karl A. Thompson, 231 
E. 7th St., Lansdale 
Sec., Eleanore Greenholt, R. D. 
1, Lansdale 


+$*Lower Merion Township ...... 

Pres., Harold I. Kline, 627 
Manor Rd., eae 

Sec., Helen A. Kulp, Senior 


High School, Ardmore 
Norristown 
Pres., 

West 
Sec., Elizabeth 

Bridge St., 
Pottstown 


Grace Kauffman, 811 

Main St., Norristown 
B. Reed, 806 
Phoenixville 


Pres.. Karl Schumacher, 379 
Wilson St., Pottstown 
Sec., Virginia M. Kemp, 439 
Beech St., Pottstown 
* Springfield Township , ar rerer 
Pres., Mrs. Johanna “'Havlick, 
Ellerslie Ave., Ambler 
Sec., Harriet W. Parkinson, 
Grant and Wissinoming, 
Torresdale, Phila. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia WHERE CORT 
Pres., Cathleen M. Champlin, 


13th and Spring Garden Sts., 


Philadelphia 
Sec., Aleda E. Druding, 13th 
and Spring Garden  Sts., 
Philadelphia 

State Teachers Colleges 

+* Cheyney 


64 


295 


191 


48 


2,750 


Incr. or 


Decr. 


104 


Pres., Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
Cheyney 
Sec., Mrs. Laura W. Waring, 
Cheyney 
*West Chester ip eta wae’ oehen’s 
Pres., Ralph R. Ricker, West 
Chester 
Sec., Eleanor Aldworth, West 
Chester 
Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools 
College of Chestnut Hill .... 14 
Pres., Sister Maria Kostka, 
Philadelphia (18) 
Sec. Sister M. Francella, 
Phil adelphia (18) 


$*Downingtown Industrial School 


Pres., Colier C. Lewis, Down- 
ingtown 
Sec., Mrs. Helen L. Lewis, 


Downingtown 
Girard College 


Pres., Samuel R. Shirley, Phila- 
delphia 
Sec., Mrs. Genevieve Garretson, 


Philadelphia 
Pa. Institution for the 
of the Blind 


Instruction 


Pres., Margaret Deaver, 64th 
and. Malvern Ave., Philadel- 
phia (31) 

Sec., Elinor Long, 64th and 
Malvern Ave., Philadelphia 
(31) 

Pa. School for the Deaf “exes 

Pres., Virginia M. Seegers, 
Philadelphia (19) 

Sec., Marion B. Nickel, Phila- 


delphia (19) 
Temple University, 
COO, a5 

, Robert L. 
delphia 
Sec., George E. Walk, Philadel- 


Teachers Col- 


Johnson, Phila- 


phia 
University of Pennsylvania, School 
of Education ... 
Pres., W. E. Arnold, 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Sec... J. Hi. Minnick, 3812 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 
Ursinus College ; 
Pres., J. S. Heiges, 


"3812 


‘Collegeville 


Sec., George R. Tyson, College- 
ville 
VIII. SOUTHERN CONVENTION 


Adams County 
*$*County 


Pres., Anson M. Hamm, Fair- 
field 
Sec., Caroline A. Rex, Bigler- 
ville 
$* Gettysburg ea ures 
Pres., Fred Troxell, 429 Balti- 
more St., Gettysburg 
Sec., Kathryn Dentler, Bigler- 
ville 
Bedford County 
+*County ee wacarg 
Vice-Pres., Paul Mowry, Mann’s 
Choice 
Sec., Irma C. Diehl, Bedford 
Cumberland County 
County ics ae pk ac ch 6 a ol oe oleic 
Pres., J. Kline, 120 N. 25th 
SS ‘Cane Hill 
Sec., Edith E. Bartha, Boiling 
Springs 


12 11 
42 4 
69 13 
42 3 
36 +7 
12 

DISTRICT 

231 2 
47 —? 
318 —17 
374 +17 


231 


No. of Incr. or 


Members 
Carlisle Sia erated 98 
Pres., Lee W.  Raffenst erger, 
405 W. Louther St. arlisle 
Sec., Mary C. Yeager, 145 E. 
Pomfret St., Carlisle 


* Mec amiCOR 8 a sic dawcdwns enc 44 
Pres., K. Ezra Bucher, 213 S. 
_ Market St., Mechanicsburg 
Sec., Sara E. Embick, 336 Third 
St., New Cumberland 
Dauphin County 
TE in hea ssue ae 
Pres., Oscar B. ’ Baldwin, “3901 
_N. 6th St., Harrisburg’ 
Sec., Cecelia’ Crum, Hummels- 
town 
Derry Township whieh Soate acaba 95 
Pres., J. Wycliffe McCrac ken, 


Box 262, Hershey 
Sec., Gladys Phillips, 26 W. 
Granada Ave., Hershey 
Harrisburg a 390 


Pres., Paul B. Faust, 1957 
_ Chestnut St., Harrisburg 
Sec., Martha E. Trullinger, 132 
Shell St., Harrisburg 
*Middletown .. Pia eas 48 
Pres., S. A. Johnston, 127 W. 
Water St., Middletown 
Sec., ; Clara Beck, 232 N. 
_ Spring St., Middletown 
*Steelton .. 76 
Pres., Fred Knuth, ’ Felton Bidg., 
Steelton 
Sec., Mrs. Effie McFarland, 
High School Bldg., Steelton 


Department of Public Instruction 


Pres., C. Valentine Kirby, Har- 
risburg 
Sec., Oliver S. Heckman, 
Harrisburg 
Franklin commty 
County .... : - 300 
Pres... G. ‘Mowrey, " Trust 
Co. a“ , Chambers arg 
Sec. F. Hartman, Warner 
(my “Ww aynesboro 
*¢ hambersburg F <adaeciode. mae 
Pres., Mildred “Shull, 136 E. 
_ Queen St., Chambersburg 
Sec., Emily’ Gleason, 515 Lin- 
coln Way East, Cheeeneetiony 
“Waynesboro .. ot 79 
Pres., Roy R. ’ Cover, 414 W. 
‘ Main St. Waynesboro 
Sec., Jane Dilmore, 28  S. 
Church St., Waynesboro 
Fulton County 
PRET ane oaks cuts tad aes 81 
Pres., Harold C. Welsh, Mc- 
Connellsburg 
Sec., Maudleen Stevens, Mc- 
Connellsburg 
Juniata County 
RE oc vee 00:20 Ee SS 121 
Pres., Orlando Vv. Trostle, New 
Germantown 
Sec., A. B. Shover, Port Royal 
Lancaster County 
*County .. EE eer ee 
Pres., Arthur P. Mylin, 453 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster 
Sec., Elizabeth R. Martin, 968 
E. Orange St., Lancaster 
CORNONIAG oa5 van Soe cen dae oie ad« 63 
Pres., A. Lincoln Charles, 1042 
Walnut St., Columbia - 
Sec., B. A. Frailey, 113 S. 
Marshall St., Lancaster 
gE ae 
Pres., Colsin R. Shelly, 301 
Ruby St., Lancaster 
Sec., Marion Fosdick, Lititz, 
. D3 
Lebanon County 
WR Livia ade bowentadiaed - 334 
Pres., C. G. Dotter, Annville 
Sec., Mrs. Charles H. Miller, 
121A East Maple St., Palmyra 
LON 5 wccccuensdadcuacesea Sal 
Pres., Lester W. Royer, 810 
S. 12th St., Lebanon 
Sec., Stella Metzger, 121 S. 
9th St., Lebanon 
Perry County 
PO AMIMRW vo omnes can cueutense ace! ae 
Pres., H. K. Eby, Newport 
Sec., Mrs. Alberta Pollard, 
New Bloomfield 
York County 
et re ee 
Pres., Oram M. Grim, Wells- 
ville 
Sec., J. W. Taylor, New 
Freedom 
eee ET ere re aie 78 
Pres., Franklin S. Riley, “204 
York St., Hanover 
Sec., T. N. Barnhart, 319 E. 


Hanover St., Hanover 


Decr. 
—l1 


— 





No. of Incr. or 
Members Decr. 
Be winte  2Ok ior conan cee eae 350 4 
Pres., Fern E. Strine, 327 W. 
Philadelphia St., York 
Sec., Edward N. ‘Maxwell, 703 
Maryland Ave., York 
State Teachers coe 
* Millersville ’ sper 36 -2 
Pres., Raymond Se Hovis, ’Mil- 
lersville 
Sec., Emily H. Snyder, Millers- 
ville 
4§*Shippeniburg 6-6 cscs esecsc~s 23 iO 
Pres., Jane Boardwood, Ship- 
pensburg 
Sec., J. Seth Grove, Shippens- 
burg 
Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools 
Dickinson College .. eke 1 
Pres., Fred P. Corson, ’ Carlisle 
Sec., Russell I. Thompson, Carl- 
isle 
Gettysburg College ............-. 17 
res., Lester O. Johnson, 
Gettysburg 
Sec., Charles R. Wolfe, Gettys- 
burg 
Lebanon Valley College ........ 13 7 
Pres., Clyde A. Lynch, Annville 
Sec.. George G. Struble, Ann- 
ville 
*Pa. Soldiers’ Orphan School 24 —1 
Pres., J. G. Allen, Scotland 
Sec., R. D. Maclay, Scotland 


IX. WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Alle heny County 


OUMEY nc coc cc cece sesnc cesses 
Pres., Margaret E. Barth, 1514 
Scott St., McKeesport 
Sec., Anna M. Schaffer, R. D. 
No. 2, Wexford 
DN i ep aiewinekeeewann’ 
Pres., Ida M. Price, 2078 Wal- 
ton Ave., Pittsburgh (10) 
Sec., Giulietta A. Plympton, 
11 Florence Ave., Bellevue, 
Pittsburgh (2) 
NE nko cp neni wn scasacess 
Pres., Peter J. Brown, 7124 
Willard St., Pittsburgh 
Sec., Edith B. Olsen, 2248 
Manor Ave. , Pittsburgh (18) 
*Brentwood ... Ee eT 
Pres., Herbert L. Costolo, 224 


Columbia Ave., Pittsburgh (2) 
Sec., Leo E. Harrold, 45 Queens- 
ton St., Pittsburgh (10) 
+*Carnegie . ae 
Pres., Anna V. 
Walnut St., Pittsburgh ( 
Sec., Loretta ’R. Hadden, 3 
Lincoln Ave., Carnegie 
EP. bis eiancceaurnesanen ees 
Pres., Paul F. Lewis, 637 In- 
_tependence Drive, Clairton 
c., Suzanne Phillips, 549 
“Mitchell Ave., Clairton 


Brown, 


MED, oe veviens Given casa seass 
Pres., Bess M. Schiffler, 196 
Noble Ave., Crafton (5) 
Sec., Lillian M. Riggs, Second 
Ward School, Crafton 
i er re 
Pres., E. Leila Smitten, 3065 
Delwood Ave., Pittsburgh 
(16) 
Sec., Janet L. Dague, 1535 Park 


Boulevard, Pittsburgh (16) 


MEINE. 55.5.4 aoa e es css 
Pres., J. Roy Steffy, 1014 
Lowery St., Duquesne 
Sec., Hazel Stewart, 511 Cather- 
ine St., Duquesne 


*East Patsbursh = see 
Pres., Mary Elizabeth Jones, 21 
Bryn Mawr, Wilkinsburg 
Sec., E. Gertrude Bair, 544 
Grandview Ave., East Pitts- 
burgh 
BERNE cca oni wa saa ak Gnre meats 
Pres., B. Helen Kane, 38 Wal- 
nut St., Etna 


Sec., Mary Burnite, 35 Dewey 
St., Etna 
Homestead . Seite 
Pres., Fred ae "Barclay, | 232 
East 18th Ave., Homestead 
Sec., Florence Vv. Goga, 1507 
Mifflin St., Homestead 
PPICEOOEDONT: Groen p as kee cases 
Pres., J. L. Hammitt, 1612 
Union St., McKeesport 
Sec. Gertrude Fleck, 914 
Union Ave., McKeesport 
iad fe Se os < i i ae 
Pres., Mrs. Viola Baldassare, 
1232 Vine St., McKees Rocks 
Sec., Flavia Taylor, 26 St. 
John St., McKees Rocks 


Me Ce 


65 


131 


116 


41 


49 


88 


341 


78 


+13 


ww 





No. of 
Members 
SPM, TGRAHOR: oo eee cesses, SOO 
res, Wm. C. Laderer, Jr., 
435 Royce Ave., Pittsburgh 
(16 

Sec., Jean Heinrich, 254 Ma- 
brick Ave., Pittsburgh (16) 

CPM UONEN ccc deveseecaeceseses. EIA 

Pres., Walter F. Weaver, 3501 
Versailles Ave., McKeesport 

Sec., Margaret S. Howat, 615 
17th Ave., Munhall 

North Braddock ......cscceess- 92 

Pres., Thomas McGrath, 533 
Hawkins Ave., Braddock 

Sec., Alice Shoup, 1422 Faw- 
cett Ave., McKeesport 

a er Perr rre Tarr $3 

Pres., Chas. S. Marshall, 705 
Eleventh St., Oakmont 

Sec., Anna M. Moore, 514 
Washington Ave., Oakmont 

PREETI esse peclora sore /endsrectae pac 2,360 

Pres., Dean Conner, 212 Adeline 
Ave., Pittsburgh (16) 

Sec., Nora Willets, 28 S. 
Grandview Ave., Crafton, 
Pittsburgh 

AE ee ee ee 85 

Pres., Gordon E. Dannels, 7400 
Irvine St., Pittsburgh (18) 

Sec., Helen M. Greeley, Denis- 
ton School, Pittsburgh (18) 

*Tarentum eS ey rere 55 

Pres., Eugene Jacques, 1120 
Market St., Tarentum 

Sec., Nellie M. Bark, 426 E. 
Seventh Ave., Tarentum 

West Deer Township .......5.. 58 

Pres., Rachel E. Doyle, 5210 
Coral St., Pittsburgh 

Sec., Isabelle Allsopp, Box 96, 
Bairdford 

ee ey mm 

Pres., W. J. Elliott, 758 Penn 
Ave., Pittsburgh (21) 

Sec., Mrs. Geraldine S. Love, 

1017 Ross Ave., Pittsburgh 
(21) 
Fayette County 
Coun'y ; Bisa eta oad 788 
ny Raymond C. Call, Repub- 
ic 

Sec., Marguerite McDermitt, 

209 Whyel Ave., Uniontown 
*Connellsville . no OR 

Pres., Gladys M. Clark, "507 E. 
Cedar Ave., Connellsville 

Sec., Mrs. Catherine Loughran, 

309 S. Pittsburgh Con- 
nellsville 
Dunbar Township . Putenwe:. “sae 

Pres., Earl T. Trump, 272 £. 
Fairview Ave., Connellsville 

Sec., Ruple J. Mitchell, R. D. 

No. 1, Connellsville 
*German Township Leo eens SNe 

Pres., TT. Edgar Davis, 18 
Cedar Ave., Masontown 

Sec., Mary V. Hague, 200 
Neff Ave., Masontown 

*Uniontown . Saker ae 

Pres., Fred. “Bryan, | "$10. Der- 
rick Rd., Uniontown 

Sec., Mrs. Virginia L. Hoga, 

7 Byrer Ave., Uniontown 
Greene County 
RN acne aisd oo pace re Neen Or 
Pres., W. Walter Montgomery, 
163 W. Elm St., Waynesburg 

Sec., Nelle R. Whitney, Jeffer- 

son 
Washington County 
ROMGOE inch een es See 

Pres., William H. First, 829 
Fifth St., California 

Sec., James R. Braden, 225 
Park Ave., Washington 

*Canonsburg. keeway ses MT 

Pres., Lillian | * Wassum, 434 
Ridge Ave., Canonsburg 

Sec., Elsie Aubrey, 305 Bluff 
Ave., Canonsburg 

*Cecil a ae 4 faaveSanaewes 58 

Pres., Earl Amos, ‘Eighty Four 

Sec., Elizabeth McBurney, 175 
Oak Spring Rd., Canonsburg 

FOCRRAEDOL ice c cis secsnacencsss 96 

Pres., Thomas L. Pollock, 120 
Grandview Way, Charleroi 

Sec., Hazel M. Braun, 99 Pros- 
pect Ave., Charleroi 

Donora SEN ON Ee eT: 88 

Pres., John P. Clark, 461 
Fifth St., Donora 

Sec., John P. Balas, 898 Mel- 
don Ave., Donora 

*Monongahela Se aseene O29 

Pres, H. W. Crane, "1308 


Fourth St., 


Monongahela 
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No. of Incr. or 


Members Decr. 
Sec., Mary D. Harrison, 216 
Chess St., Monongahela 
PN MMEONE Siarc- cleo ecasareops oe 146 —4 
Pres., David M. Rasel, Eighth 
Ward School, Washington 
Sec., Everette E. Moore, Sixth 
Ward School, Washington 
Westmoreland County 
MEGODY  cacccciteareeneescocns LOGR. ——ti 
Pres., Charles F. Maxwell, Court 


House, Greensbur 


Sec., George B. > 1339 


— St., Greensbur 
Arnold 
Pres., "George on 
1809 Orchard Ave., 
Sec., Ruth E. Cribbs, 
neth Ave., Arnold 
Greensburg . 
Pres., Rachel 
ander St., Greensburg 
Sec., Julia’ Brunelli, 
Penna. Ave., Greensb 
DORI i556 einincis tke eink 
Pres., Lois E. Highlan 
Michigan Ave., 
Sec., Pearl I. Nescot, 
Third St., aunt 
§*Latrobe ... 
Pres., 


“Keck, 53 


Mary. ” Louise 
516 Spring St., 
Sec., Mabel Lindner, 
mont St., Latrobe 
Monessen 


Latre 


Pres., Frank W. Beckwith, 609 


Reed Ave., Monessen 
Sec., Nora Graham, 4 
Kee Ave., Monessen 
*Mount Pleasant .. 
Pres., G. Clifford ‘Singl 
S. Church St... Bit. 
Sec., Mary Jane ‘Noss, 
St., Mt. Pleasant 
*Mount Pleasant Township 
Pres, E. E 
Pleasant, RR. D. 


Sec., John E. Giead: Ruffsdale 


§*New Kensington 


Pres... H. B. Weaver, 


Ridge Ave., 
i. Ww. 
Keystone Drive, 
ington 
North Huntingdon 
Pres., Fred 
3, Irwin 
Sec., Elsie W. 
1, Irwin 
*Rostraver Township 
Pres., John R. 
Junction 
Sec., Mrs. 
mR. 


Siegel, 


Dorothy C. 


* Scottdale 
Pres., 
Chestnut St., 


Scottdale 


Sec., Mildred Christner, 


St., Scottdale 
*Vandergrift 
Pres. J. BR. 
Adams Ave., 
Sec., Cornelia 
Longfellow St., 
State Teachers College 
FS OCATMOMME veccncaracesas 
C. B. Wilson, 


Kurtz, 


Pres., 


fornia 


Comers, Universities, and 
Pa. College for Women 


“McBride, 


Christner, Mt. 


Wolfe, 


iis EF. 
Vandergri‘t 

Mabon, 123 

Vandergrift 


g 


“McLaughlin, 
Arnold 
1804 Ken- 


5 Alex- 
120 N. 
urg 


ds, 508 


Jeannette 


210 N. 
83 


be 


410 Fair- 


135 =f 


65 Mc- 

mca 40 nay 
ey, “134 
Pleasant 


536 Pine 


66 +19 


"3.48 


New Kensington 
Johnson, 
New Kens- 


453 


Township .. 73 —2 
W. Herlinger, R. D. 


RD. 
ee 65 +3 
Star 


Naylor, 


1, Belle Vernon 


Teer 44 —3 


Margaret Loughrey, 105 


Pearl 


76 a, 


Pores 32 —10 


P California 
Sec., Newton Kerstetter, 


Cali- 


Special a aed 
1 


Pres., Herbert L. Spencer, Pitts- 
burgh 
Sec., James S. Kinder, Pitts- 
burgh 
University of Pittsburgh, School of 
Education ; 23 —5 
Pres, S...P. Franklin, “2725 
Cathedral of Learning, Pitts- 
urgh 
Sec., George Gould, 2727 
Cathedral of Learning, Pitts- 
burgh 
t+*University School, Pittsburgh .... 17 +2 
Pres., Guy H. Baskerville, 5711 
Howe St., Pittsburgh 
he. TO. ‘A. Catenaro, 5711 
Howe St., Pittsburgh 
Western Pa. School for the Blind 20 — 


Pres., B. S. Joice, 
Ave., E. E., 

Sec., Margaret 
Bellefield Ave., 
burgh 


Local Branches 


Of the 287 Local Branches, 


201 Bellefield 
Pittsburgh 

L. Vetter, 201 
EB. E., 


Pitts- 


174 or 60.62 per 


cent were 100 per cent in their membership in 
4, 


the Association for 1943-4 


The paid membership in the PSEA from July 


1. 1942, to Tune 30, 1943, 


bers was 54,229. 


including life mem- 
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Impact of War on Textbooks Expected 
to Grow More Serious Causing Shortage 
of Textbooks Due to Curtailment in the 
Use of Book Paper 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


meet the present crisis as in 1898 and 1914 by making 


books Now in Use last One to Three Years Longer 





Miles C. Holden, President 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 























Legal Interest 


Appeal of Grace A. Wilson, a Professional Employe from 
a Decision of the Board of School Directors of the School 
District of Hampden Township, Cumberland County. In 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Opinion No. 54, Date Filed: February 7, 1944 

Facts: Miss Wilson was a professional employe of the 

Hampden Township school district for a period of twelve 

years. On June 1, 1943, notice was sent to her that her 

contract would be canceled at the end of the school year 

1942-43. The Board recognized that this notice was not in 

conformity with the Teachers’ Tenure Law, and _ accord- 

ingly notified her on September 3 by registered letter of 

the charges preferred and the time and place of hearing. 
The charge as the basis for dismissal was persistent 

negligence. The evidence produced at the hearing before the 

Board indicated that Miss Wilson was consistently late 

from October, 1942, until April, 1943, varying from ap- 

proximately one-half hour to two hours. Miss Wilson 
averred she was late only fifteen times during that period, 
which was due to circumstances beyond her control such 
as weather conditions and motor trouble. On one occasion 
she excused two pupils to attend a public sale, contrary 
to the policy of the board of school directors. On another 
occasion she failed to observe the regulation of the principal 
of the building pertaining to the dismissal of pupils into 
the halls at noon hour. At the hearing before the board 
charges were sustained. An appeal was taken by Miss 

Wilson to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Question: Does frequent tardiness, failure to observe the 

regulation of the principal of the building and the board 

of school directors constitute persistent negligence? 


Answer: Yes. 

Reason: The Superintendent of Public Instruction ob- 
served that although the procedure adopted by the board 
in the first instance in notifying Miss Wilson of her dis- 
missal without a hearing under the provisions of No. 406 
of the School Code was not in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Teachers’ Tenure Law, this improper action 
was cured by a subsequent notice setting forth a statement 
of charges, and notifying her of the time and place for 
hearing, even though no action was taken by the Board to 
withdraw its former motion terminating her contract with- 
out granting a hearing. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction observed that: 
“Notwithstanding the present wartime conditions which 
limit the purchase of automotive equipment, we think 
that to be late as often as fifteen times during such 
period is too frequent and constitutes persistent neg- 
ligence. Good administrative policy would seem to 
require that teachers under circumstances where there 
is doubt that they may be able to reach school on time, 
would make such personal arrangements as would 
bring about a higher degree of certainty as to such 
arrival.” 


Referring to the instance in which the teacher dismissed 
two pupils to attend a sale on one occasion and failed to 
observe the regulations of the principal on another occasion, 
the Superintendent concluded they were not of themselves 
sufficient to constitute negligence, but when considered with 
the frequent tardiness on the part of the teacher, they may 
be so regarded. It was therefore concluded by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction that Miss Wilson was per- 
sistently negligent and subject to dismissal. 
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NEA War and Peace Fund commie 


Kutztown STC 13.01 

ENNSYLVANIA teachers lead the which was taken by the Presidents of a ‘ca 
Nation again. They not only have the Convention Districts of the PSEA sitick cee few 88. oo 
the largest membership in the National in the active details of the campaign — *Mauch Chunk Township 70.00 
Education Association of any state in during May and June and the early Minersville. : 37.35 
the Union, but they have made larger months of the school year 1943-44. oe Township are 
contributions to the NEA War and The data which appear below show Northampton County os, 0 
Peace Fund than any other state. contributions from the Local Branches. Northampton 64.00 
The national goal = $600,000. The Ip a few instances contributions to the "Pabmerton 225 
qos: tor Pennsylvania — $46,400. fund came from individuals who were Leg Bs 
On February 17 the contributions of not members of the PSEA. This was Saint Clair ian 
Pennsylvania teachers totaled $49,908.62. particularly true in Philadelphia. It Schuylkill County 297.00 
; The Executive Committee of the should be noted, also, that a number of Shenandoah 52.80 
NEA, at its spring meeting in 1943, organizations and individuals made = “S8m™™t ae saps 
considered the grave conditions which  gybstantial contributions for which in- 30 oo oe pe 
education faced, and decided to raise dividual credit has not been made. Op- Wilson eaiasaaih an it 





a — sum of “—. which portunity was given for every Local —— 
to meet the emergency. e Commit- Branch to participate in this movement. MIDWESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
































tee a that me veal the Teo handed thirty-seven of PSEA’s Miesiane eats 
+ age intr in each state wi to Local Branches responded in the Ambridge 86.60 
the state education association. — Thus, amounts indicated below. Beaver Mee 42.85 
while the final accounting with the Beaver Falls ...... 149.00 
NEA has not been made, $33,931.26 CENTRAL CONVENTION DISTRICT Butler County ........ 70.50 
of the sum raised in Pennsylvania has Amount — eee - nee, 
been forwarded to the NEA and Contributed Clatina roc ail ally ges si 
$15,977.36 has been retained by the = “Altoona $679.00 Ellwood City 52.2 
PSEA. This fund will help education ag pied 364.00 Farrell 28.00 
to meet the present crisis and to play Riser Shien ed "Greenville .......... ek 
r P uC ) Cameron County 66.00 “Grove City 78 
its full part in winning the war and Centre County 117.50 L nie = i gens: 
) Vi awrence County 7.75 
the peace. Clearfied County .. te 20.00 Me yee ioe Lee 
: . 7 Mercer County 65.10 
Pennsylvania teachers have met the Clearfield ............. 114.00 Midland 43.78 
challenge in a magnificent way. No Dubole eee EE OLDO *New Brighton 84.00 
one individual can claim responsibility Fk nO ie ie a6 New Castle 371.35 
for the generous response in this cam- Hollidaysburg 4 "30.25 prince ie payee 
paign; teachers and administrators Huntingdon County .. 39.00 si Rock STC eat“ 
. . . . . * 4 ' ¢ “4 D cheat 
shared alike in supporting it. It is ap- Huntingdon 123.00 ye 
propriate, however, to express appreci- tl ets tee ora NORTHEASTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
: : a ewistow _ 50 * ; 
ation for the interest and leadership 5 seals Gis ile Archbald a ' _—_ 
L / Ha sTC 5.50 Ashley si 7.50 
CSS eae - Sa 2-00 Bradford County 2.00 
. st . — 7 oe a el @aiandale 115.80 
McKean zounty 1608.75 Se ’ ‘ y Ro 
Lebanon Valley College Mansfield STC. = Columbia County .. 158.04 
: cas snl East Stroudsburg STC : 9.25 
SUMMER SCHOOL Pennsylvania State College 5.00 Rall, own ase 
: : € ownship ....... 35-75 
. Potter County oF 107.10 Hazleton > 46.2 
Six or Twelve Weeks “Ridgway .......... , ue woe oa 
cence ; 5 fonesdale ............ 7. 
JUNE ee AUGUST 25 Snyder County 176.00 Kingston ............ 137.50 
: y Tioga County .. : 240.80 Lackawanna County 48.40 
Arts, Science, Education, Commerce, Music *Tyrone : : 90.00 Dugenen Gaunt a. ont ki 
Accelerated courses for degrees Union County .. 135.10 Olyph t f é 68,75 
Courses for teacher certification ‘Pike ‘am eee ¢ a 
CENTRAL-WESTERN CONVENTION —, nee set 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL AT HERSHEY DISTRICT Milton rae. 46.00 
for practice teachers ‘ Monroe County ...... 83.00 
Armstrong County 324.10 Montour County 0 
JUNE 19 - JULY 28 : te : —_ ten ve 
9 Ford City 20a5 Mount Carmel Boro 103.00 
Write to Director of Summer School Indiana County 56.00 Nanticoke ........ ; 50.00 . 
ANNVILLE, PA. - - for bulletin Indiana : 71.50 *Pittston Patra ie 164.00 
} Jefferson County 335.75 Plymouth eee 95.00 
Johnstown .... : ae 368.50 Sayre : 54.00 
Kittanning eee d 58.00 Scranton ea 234.00 
Nanty-Glo_ ........ 38.00 Shamokin — 7.50 
GLOBAL CACTUS GARDENS *Punxsutawney : : 80.00 *Stroudsburg ee 64.00 
Somerset County ............ 488.95 *Sullivan County ie 82.00 
Succulents from world origins. Fascl- BNERUDED Ais oho os : 65.90 Sunbury SUR ees : 36.75 
nating, Instructive, Decorative. } Susquehanna County .. 4.50 
Demonstration outline for blackboard EASTERN CONVENTION DISTRIC1 Throop tote eee 57-50 
and Visual education. All grades, many *Allentown .... aoe 731.00 Wayne County ....... 171.00 i 
oe eg 20 homme —— 2-68 page *Ashland ‘ : : 50.00 West Pittston ........ : 68.00 
ooks on culture; 200 illustrations In : 7 26 Wilkes-Ba 5.00 
estoy all for C080 gueube. Bangor eer : 47.35 a es-Barre ......... 446.0 
Berks “Cohty ....<.2.:: 663.50 yoming County 135.30 
Fine Hardy Collections for home or Bethlehem ae ioe 197-85 NORT 2CTERN VE - 
gifts $1.00-$2.00-$3.00 according to size. Carbon County = 55500 ; aa CORSVEDEE ECM 
r ¥ Cedar Crest College 1.00 : ° 
COOVER’S NURSERY “ssa poo SAMY, ene anes, 4832 
; 15 eps. ; ; Crawford County ...... : 344.70 
AT , FL En ee A : 5S5.0( a 4 . 344-7 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA | —e 39-00 Edinboro SEC) 22.5 ee.. 7.50 
} * Contributed 100% or more of quota Erie County rea 352.80 
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PPROVE THIS MOVE 
| for a better insurance plan 


g 


ry 





ag 


6 OS - ILL you approve our making your policy non- 
assessable?’’ we asked our members. Their re- 





sponse ... by the thousands... was ‘‘Yes!”’ 





Educators is now the only organization specializing 























in teachers’ insurance which offers an individual policy 
in which there is neither a cancellation nor an assess- 


ment provision. 


Adequate reserves and surplus made this move pos- 
sible. And the thousands of members who voted for it 
have again proved their confidence in the Educators...a 
confidence based on their company’s record of progres- 
sive steps like this... to give them a better policy, 


fuller protection for every insurance dollar. 


This newest step improves an already outstanding 
offer in health and accident protection. Educators new 
policies pay FULL benefits for the first 7 days of sickness 
and, during school term, FULL benefits for outdoor 
sickness. 

Choose Educators as your safeguard. Full in- 
formation will be furnished you in answer to the 


coupon. Send it today. 






THE EDUCATORS— 


Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, 

details about Educators: 

CO Class M (52 weeks for sickness and accident) 

0 Class LA (13 weeks for sickness; 104 fur ace:dent) 









Fe ee eee ere te ee ee 






A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASS’N 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Amount Amount Amount 
Contributed Contributed Contributed 
PRM soos NG oa names 863.55 Woper aehy” os 6 neck oe4 wee 338.50 *Canonsburg 121.00 
Forest ‘County .... .....054:> 31.20 West SCUESEr: 5k cece eee 120.00 Carnegie 78.00 
BPAUGIR 22,5 fs bas eae 8. meee es ao GIAO R «6 o.5 i cca d gens 109.50 
SINE oe eas ee SOUTHERN CONVENTION DISTRICT Connellsville ........ 86.70 
Oil City 20.00 Adams <Gounty.” .<.2s2....006 200.00 og A re 58.00 
*Titusville ‘ 71.00 Bedford County 91.50 Beit Soi eats hres one 73.70 
Venango County 242.84 *Carlisle ...... : 119.00 MDOFMONE 5 cs esis: 102.00 
Warren County 202.81 *Chambersburg 129.50 Dunbar Township 59.40 
Warren ee eee : : 86.70 Columbia 40.00 Duquesne ............. 40.80 
SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION Cumberland County ......... 44.00 East Pittsburgh 41.00 
DISTRICT *Dauphin County ee ee 483.00 pi pean See a 
hae . os Department of Public Instruction 34.00 serman lowmship ........... .00 
Sone Dee "2050 Deny Towns spay “Greene Coungy 000 soo 
*Bridgeport 100.00 Franklin County 135.40 Greensburg BAC A 66.80 
*Bristol a 79.15 *Fulton County 92.00 RIGIneSted: iiss oe csc oe 9.50 
Bucks County oe 97-25 *Gettysburg 60.00 —— 55.05 
Cheltenham Township 147.25 Harrisburg 547.25 — . — 
Chester County 523.35 Juniata County 114.40 2 et 485.00 
Chester ; 187.30 Lancaster County 2.00 Mickcees ROCKS «oon sic a enon 106.25 
Coatesville 134.00 Lancaster e 240.55 Monessen 11.00 
*Collingdale Beinn Lebanon County 100.00 *Monongahela O92 95.40 
BGanchohocken 67.00 *Lebanon ...... ue 190.00 "Mount Lebanon 210.00 
Darby 75.50 Lebanon Valley College ...... 10.00 Mount Pleasant oe 49.00 
Rcinware GounG 811.75 Mechanicsburg 37.25 Mount Pleasant Township 67.20 
Haverford Township 162.00 Middletown Bales 35.00 _Muahall 92.25 
Moneiale. .... 78.00 Millersville STC 50.50 I ittsburgh 4,585.50 
*Lansdowne a Ree 95.00 “Perry County ..... 225.00 Rankin ee a gee cae oe 12.00 
*Lower Merion Township 439.00 Shippensburg STC 18.50 Rostraver Township ......... 3-00 
Montgomery County $63.73 MSECOMON oil, eons Scene 115.00 *Scottdale Ser porate ertpeds 62.00 
iMGrccalle a 47.00 Waynesboro 87.50 Swissvale .......-..--.05. 65.25 
ees pax 256.50 "York County 804.00 Tarentum 58.40 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind 2.00 York 518.00 "Vanden i 

Se ; Ki, Oi ipdidtndn. mesures gcse hue,» WROD, S.c.cn 5 547 . 
ee ee 0597-35 WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT Washington County ........ 91.25 
*Pottstown 172.00 Allegheny County 2,475.8 Washington... .. 6s OR EME C 179.00 
. i 475-95 *West Deer Township ........ 61.00 

*Radnor Township 105.55 *Arnold 80.00 b P : 

Ridley Township 54.00 Avalon bi Western Pa. School for the Blind 1.00 
Se 4 f Westmoreland County ...... 1,206.85 
*Springfield Township 57-95 *Braddock 134.00 Wilkinsb ) , é 5 
Temple University 25.00 *Brentwood Re ee 71.25 veal _ 5 a cate eS. 104.75 
*Tredyffrin Township ......... 72.00 California GTC ose wiv, 32.00 MISCELLANEOUS__.............. 145.00 





NEW i944 EDITION 


“GOALS IN SPELLING’’ 


COMPLETELY REWRITTEN 





A post-war spelling program ready for your use today. A dynamic, 
yet systematic and balanced program created to meet the needs of 
your pupils’ basic writing needs, and to develop a spelling ability that 
is part of their general language growth. Successor to the famous 1936 
GOALS IN SPELLING now in use from coast to coast. Grades Ill to V 
available. 


Test PRACTICE READERS 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM FREE 
GRADES 4-5 AND 6 


We are willing to let Practice Readers prove themselves in practice. 
Sample lesson packet contains: 5 separate lessons, Teacher's Manval, 
Score Sheet, Key to Answers, Pupil's Record Book — will be sent FREE 
for trial. Give number of pupils. 


WEBSTER LANGUAGE 


MAKES LEARNING EASY 
Every book is a genuine delight to pupils. Every lesson is developed in 
terms of child experience. Actually, language study becomes a joyful 
adventure to pupils who use Webster Language. Grades ! to Vill. 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS, (3) MO. 








Bucks County Schools 
View Industry Exhibits 


XHIBITS of Bucks County industries have been started 

in circulation in the county schools as the result of a 
conference of industrial representatives, county board of 
school directors, and the county principals’ association. 
Charles H. Boehm, superintendent of the county schools, 
told the industrialists that the schools of Bucks County 
would welcome exhibits of the historical development of 
the service of industry, data on the use of raw materials 
involved, on the part industry plays in the war, and ex- 
hibits of the process of manufacture. 

Representatives of 54 industries met with the school of- 
ficials, and additions to the number of exhibits are being 
constantly added. This County Audio-Visual Aids Division 
will be administered by the Bucks County Education Li- 


brary. A few of the industries are providing motion pic- 
tures. 
“There is a growing conviction,’ Dr. Boehm told the 


industrialists, “that schools can help to bring about a deeper 
appreciation of the role of industry in American life, if 
they can provide pertinent, authentic, and interesting high- 
lights on industry. The effectiveness of the program is in- 
creased if the industries are located in or nearby the com- 
munity. In this way community pride may be associated 
with local industries.” 

Dr. Boehm also suggested that boys and girls should have 
a few months at least in industry before they are awarded 
their diplomas. There has been a close cooperation between 
the schools with industry and agriculture in Bucks County. 
Entire classes under teacher supervision went into orchards 
or onto farms so that no crop or fruit was lost for the lack 
of help in the county during the last year. 
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& NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only those that we commend 


to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to erable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


My Worxsook SPELLING. Gerald A. Yoakam, 
University of Pittsburgh, and S. E. Daw. 
Grades 2 to 96 or 104 pp. each. 
Illus. Ginn. $0.32 each 

“My Workbook Spelling” books are iden- 

tical with the cloth-bound edition of “My 
Spelling” in word lists, method, and organ- 
ization. The workbook form allows adequate 
room for pupils to do their work in their 
own books. The method used in the pres- 
entation and study of the words incorporates 
features of a study-test-study plan. A series 
of exercises based on the word list is pro- 
vided for each week’s work. Beginning with 
the fourth grade, constant use is made of the 
dictionary. The general plan of organization 
is the unit plan. Each spelling word is 
placed in a meaningful setting. Illustrations 
help sustain interest. 

ENcycLopEeDIA OF CuILp Guipance. Edited by 
R. B. Winn. 472 pp. Philosophical 
Library, 15 East 40 St., N. Y. C. $7.50 

A group of outstanding authorities in the 
field of child guidance prepared this en- 
cyclopedia after a year of research. The book 
deals with all phases of child guidance and 
its many ramifications in psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, education, social and clinical work. It 
was designed as a guide for physicians, psy- 
chiatrists and clinicians, social workers and 
educators, but can be used by the intelligent 
parent as well. 

GROWING UP WITH ARITHMETIC. Book 65. 
Rose and Ruth Weber. McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
$0.40 

Book 5 of this new series aims to meet 
the demands of educators in the placement 
of certain topics, notably long division and 
fractions. Its contents are in line with the 
mental development of the pupils, and the 
new arithmetical processes are introduced in 
social situations familiar to the pupils. The 
vocabulary is controlled. Each general skill 
has been analyzed and is presented to the 
pupils one step at a time, as the need for it 
arises in the development of the subject. 

There is an abundance of practice and drill. 

Drawings and illustrations arouse interest and 

promote learning. 

INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
Harry J. Baker. Illus. Macmillan. $3.50 

This text is intended for an introductory 
course for college and university students. 

It may also serve as a reference book for 

school administrators, supervisors, principals, 

teachers in service, and for physicians, psy- 
chologists, social workers, and others dealing 
with exceptional children. It presents the 
characteristics and problems of all types of 


exceptional children rather than to give a 
complete description of special education 
suited to their needs. There has been an 


attempt to limit the topics of discussion to a 
few of the most informative and crucial areas. 
These include definitions, personality and 
mental characteristics, the number of cases, 
problems of formal and informal diagnosis, 
causes, remedies and preventions, history of 
the development, and a brief sketch of special 
classes or schools. Three types of reference 
material are presented at the end of each part 
of the book: a list of important references, 
organizations or associations, and_ periodicals. 


ADVENTURES IN MODERN LITERATURE. Second 
Edition. Edited by Ruth M. Stauffer 
and W. H. Cunningham. 1054 _ pp. 
Illus. Harcourt, Brace. $2.20 


The editors of this book have tried to set 
before high school students certain aspects of 





contemporary life as reflected by present-day 
writers. The selections have been chosen 
with the normal interests of high school boys 
and girls in mind. Many of the selections 
have already become recognized as contem- 
porary classics. Some are informative; others 
are purely entertaining. Some of them are 
definitely meant to make the reader stretch 
his mind a little; some are extremely simple 
and direct. There are American, English, 


and European short stories; well-chosen sam- 
ples of the article; biography; modern poetry; 
drama; and suggestions for reading the novel. 
The Suggestions for Study are of two kinds. 
Primarily, they are intended to help the pupil 
understand the selection, and then to lead 
him to think about it. A secondary list is 
given to offer the more alert and ambitious 
student problems to solve, further reading to 
carry on by himself. 















Americas Teachers 
are doing important work 


Theyre helping our youngsters 
get ready to carry on tomorrow 
.. all that we are fighting and 
working for today. 











Our teachers are so much a 
part of peace-time and our nor- 
mal, every-day American way 
of living, many of us some- 
times overlook the fact that 
teaching our children is one of 
our most important war jobs. 





America’s teachers know this 
and accept this responsibility 
but we thought now is a good 
time to recall it to the mind 
of the general public. And, this 
we are doing through our 
national advertising media so 
that credit can go where credit 
is due—to Today’s teachers. 


YW 
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The New English Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 


series that Dr. Matilda Bailey 


English Teacher, Upper Darby 
really teaches Senior High School, Pa. 


GRAMMAR Dr. William Dodge Lewis 


@ A sound and thorough grammar 
approach to functional English 


@ An organization that makes grammar 
a natural, working part of expression 


@ Fully developed units that provide for 
thorough learning 


@ Expression that grows out of normal 
experiences, built around central and 


American continuous themes of interest 


Book @ Illustratone—colorful illustrations of 


unusual beauty by a new method 


‘ 
Company 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

















EXCLUSIVE FEATURES that account for the 


-—>LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


rT 
by LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER 
i 





1. A simple presentation of the fundamentals of arithmetic—clear and 
=, concise explanations, short and understandable problems—a feature 


==> welcomed by both teachers and pupils. 
=>, 2. A problem development that really teaches pupils to ‘‘THINK BE- 


FORE FIGURING.” 
‘ 3. More exercises and related problems than any other series. 
1 4A workable plan for prevention of weaknesses, rather than a 
—— complicated, theoretical, diagnostic and remedial program. 
i , 
‘ _feaining 


/ 


Plan Now to Adopt 
LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC 


Write for 
Further 
Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 221 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


«wai - 
x [ 




















Basic MATHEMATICS FOR War AND INDusTRy, 
P. H. Daus, J. M. Gleason, W. H. Why- 
burn. 288 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $2 

This book is written to provide a single 
text in which selected principles of elementary 
mathematics are presented. Illustrations and 
problems have been chosen from many fields 
of present-day interest, including war indus- 
tries, the armed services and others. It is 
believed that a student acquires a_ broad 
working knowledge of a mathematical prin- 
ciple through seeing it illustrated in a number 
of different fields, including that of his own 
particular interest. It should serve as a suit- 
able text for courses offered under the ESMWT 
program; for the various armed service courses; 
for vocational and other specialized school 
courses; as well as for home study courses 
where material is being reviewed or is being 
learned for the first time. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
National Education Association 


EpucaTion 1N Lay Macazines, December 1, 
1943. Educational Research Service. $0.25 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE PusBLic WEL- 
FARE. $0.25. Research Division 
WarTIME ASPECTS OF TEACHER LEAVES OF 
AxsENCE. Committee on Tenure. $0.15 
These publications may be secured from the 
National Education Assn., 1201-16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


U. S. Government 
U. S. Office of Education: 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE SCHOOLS 
IN WarTIME. $0.10 

WarTIME CONSUMER EDUCATION. Some 
Source Materials from Government Agen- 
cies for use of administrators and _ teach- 
ers in elementary and secondary schools. 
$0.05 

U. S. Treasury Department: 

THE TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS AND THE 
War Savincs ProcraM. Including prob- 
lems for elementary and high school 
classes in mathematics and business arith- 
metic 

These publications may be secured from the 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE MAMMALS 0} 
PENNSYLVANIA. Bulletin 15. $0.10; 
PENNSYLVANIA BirpD-LiFE. Bulletin § 17. 
$0.10; PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE.  Bul- 
letin 18. $0.25; THE PyMaTuNiING STATE 
GaME REFUGE AND Museum. _ Bulletin 
19. $0.10 

More Foop ror UpLanpD Game. Bulletin 
11; WILDLIFE IN THE FarM PROGRAM. 
Bulletin 16; PENNsyLvaANia’s COOPERATIVE 
FarM-GAME PROGRAM; SPECIAL WILDLIFE 
ReruGE Projects. Free 

Educational Pamphlets: 

ATTRACTING Birps; CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
FOR WoMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS; THE BLACK 
BEAR IN PENNSYLVANIA; THE BEAVER IN 
PENNSYLVANIA; THE RINGNECK PHEASANT 
IN PENNSYLVANIA; THE WHITE-TAILED 
DEER IN PENNSYLVANIA 

These publications may be secured from 

the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


On THE THRESHOLD OF WorLp ORDER. 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 East 38 St, 
N. Y. G. $0.25 

Our oF THE Many-One. Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 221 W. 57 St, New 
York ro, N.Y. 

THoMas JEFFERSON. Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, Room 306 Old House Office Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Notes and News 


Tuomas S. Gates, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania since 1930, 
will assume the newly created position 
of chairman of the University on June 
30, the Board of Trustees announced 
recently. Dr. Gates, who will continue 
as chief officer of the University, will 
be succeeded as president by GeorcE 
W. McCce.xanp, the present provost, 
who will be charged with the adminis- 
tration of the University. The purpose 
of the change is to free Dr. Gates from 
administrative duties “in order that he 
may devote himself to the formulation 
of new policies and plans for the de- 
velopment of the University of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Rutu Sirvius, former teacher of the 
Upper Plum Creek school in Rockefeller 
Township, is now teaching in the pri- 
mary grades .in Sunbury. Mrvprep 
BAHNER of Snydertown is taking Miss 
Silvius’ school at Upper Plum Creek. 

ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, superintend- 
ent of schools of Philadelphia, addressed 
the first in a monthly series of Civic 
Education Conferences sponsored by 
the Public Education and Child Labor 
Association on February 3 at the Shera- 
ton, Philadelphia. 

Fetix Mortey, president, Haverford 
College, was appointed a member of 
the Commission on Citizenship at a 
recent meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges. 

Cuarves F. Zinn has been appointed 
chief of the division of industrial edu- 
cation of the Department of Public In- 
struction, according to an announce- 
ment by Superintendent Francis B. 
Haas. Mr. Zinn has been carrying out 
the duties of this position and also 
directing the Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers Program for 
about a year. Before coming to the 
Department he was an associate pro- 
fessor of education at Pennsylvania 
State College. Previously he had taught 
in New Jersey and in Allentown and 
Hershey High Schools. 

RatpH C. Swan, principal of New 
Bloomfield High School, has been 
elected assistant superintendent of the 
Perry County schools, a position left 
vacant when Albert E. Deckard suc- 
ceeded the late Daniel A. Kline as 
county superintendent. His position as 
principal has been filled by Metvin W. 
PauL, a mathematics and science teacher 
in Marysville High School. 

“Can Our Scuoots Teach the G. I. 
Way?” is the topic discussed by Walter 
Adams in an article in the February 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens. 
He questions whether some of these 
techniques should not be adapted to 
peacetime education. 

RicHarp Carrot, president of the 
Taylor local branch of the PSEA, re- 


ports that liberal regulations on sick 
leave have been granted the teachers of 
the district through the efforts of the 
local branch. A committee of the local 
branch worked out the regulations with 
members of the school board, who 
were sympathetic with the idea from 
the beginning. 

A survey of the Butler Township 
public schools, a third-class school dis- 
trict of Butler County, was made by a 
committee of three: L. H. Wagenhorst, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock; 
William A. Yeager, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Ellsworth Lowry, Pennsylvania 
State College. The report of the com- 
mittee has been published in mimeo- 
graphed form. Howard S. Stewart is 
acting supervising principal of the 
township; John T. Connell is county 
superintendent. 

Two ScHuyLKkiLt Haven High School 
pupils won honors in the annual edi- 
torial contest conducted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion and the department of journalism 
of the Pennsylvania State College. 
Robert Davis, a senior and editor of 
Haven Fax, the high school newspaper, 
won first award and a check for $10 
in district one. Phyllis Fisher, a junior, 
won honorable mention. Nellie M. 
Reinhart is faculty adviser of Haven 
Fax. 

EpucaTion was the theme on Febru- 
ary 29 of the second of a new series of 
forums on the postwar world which 
four student groups at the University 
of Pittsburgh are sponsoring. Henry 
H. Hill, superintendent of Pittsburgh 
schools, and Bruce L. Schmunk, case 
supervisor, Allegheny County Juvenile 
Court, were the speakers; S. P. Frank- 
lin, dean of the School of Education, 
was chairman. 

Rapio AND RECORDINGS have been 
added to the three r’s of learning in a 
series of demonstrations undertaken by 
the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh 
public schools. At the of each 
demonstration the children are dis- 
missed while the teachers make notes 
of their reaction, interest, appreciation, 
comprehension, and concentration to 
sound effects. Andrew J. Miller of the 
Pittsburgh public schools and Herbert 
Olander of the Pitt School of Fduca- 
tion are in charge. 

SAEGERTOWN PUPILS in grades 4-9 are 
placed in a grade where the reading is 
taught for their reading level. This 
means, according to C. A. Burgett, 
supervising principal, that all students 
with a reading knowledge of 3.0 to 3.9 
are in one grade, etc. Some twelve- 
year-old youngsters are reading on the 
third-grade level. Parents, pupils, and 
teachers are all very much in favor of 


the plan. 
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GIVE YOUR 
DOLLARS MORE 
9 


"POMS. 


ODAY, more than ever, you want to 
get the greatest value out of every 
dollar of your income! 

Unforeseen sickness and accident ex- 
penses can run into hundreds of dollars. 
But, when you have T. P. U. protection, 
these expenses are covered at low cost. 
For less than 10¢ a day you can enjoy 
the security of the P-H (Peerless-Hospi- 


tal) Certificate. 
Here’s the “paying power” of your 
P-H dollars—$5.35 per day for every 


day of hospital confinement, including 
the first day; $25.00 per week for confin- 
ing sickness or quarantine; $12.50 per 
week for convalescence or non-confining 
sickness; benefits for non-disabling in- 
jurv and total disability. 

Find out how much the few dollars in- 
vested in T. P. U. protection will benefit 
you. Mail the coupon today. 
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ADAMS TEACH Y 
NATION-WIDE TEACHERS AGENCY oe 


1530 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, 2, PA. Phone: Rittenhouse 6223 WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


‘ The tremendous expansion of this world capita 
For over 26 years we have rendered continuous placement service to both inexperienced and is creating many new opportunities for place- 


experienced teachers in many states. Best opportunities for advancement in several years. ments. Register Now. 
Teachers wanted for Schools and Colleges. 


J. B. Stokes, Jr., Proprietor Miss A. L. Campbell, Mgr. 








| T. David Parrack, Manager. 
COLORADO BLDG., 14th and G, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Revsen T. Boopna, 77, retired school teacher of Loysville, 
died in the University of Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, January 12. 

SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER, professor emeritus of the 
biological sciences at the State Teachers College, West 
Chester, died on December 27, in his 84th year. Dr. 
Schmucker taught at West Chester from 1905 to 1923 when 
he retired. 

Joun D. W. Dearvorrr, 90, for 20 years a teacher in 
Adams County schools, died January 9. Mr. Deardorff 
was formerly a president of the Adams County School Di- 
rectors Association. 

Joun E. Herrner, teacher in Downingtown High School, 
died in January. 

Erste GreaTHoop, a 76-year-old retired school teacher lost 
her life when a fire destroyed the historic Fulton House 
Hotel in McConnellsburg on January 17. 
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Calendar 


March 22-25—Southeastern Convention District, Philadelphia 

March 23-25—Columbia Scholastic Press Assn., Columbia 
University, New York City 

April 10-16—Conservation Week 

April 13-15—Annual Convention, Eastern Arts Assn., New 
York City 

April 14—Arbor and Bird Day 

April 14—Pan American Day 

May 21—I Am An American Day 

July 4-7—82d Annual Meeting, National Education Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh 


Central Pennsylvania 


Business College 


323 Market Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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‘‘In Time of War Prepare for Peace’’ 
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633 Bodi-Rest Chairs 43 Assembly Chairs 


ceady for your \MMEDIATE NEEDS 


bie are fortunate in being able to provide these 
three types of chairs, which fill a wide range of 
school requirements with beauty, comfort and long- 
lasting serviceability. Developed by American Seat- 
ing Company from the best non-critical materials, 
these chairs are now available for immediate delivery. 

The No. 633 Bodi-Rest Chair, with upholstered 
seat, is ideal for school auditoriums and assembly 
halls, sturdily constructed of selected hard woods 
and bonded plywood. The deep spring-arch seat con- 
forms to the body, providing maximum comfort. 
Made in two and three chair units with folding seats. 

The No. 674 Folding Chair and the No. 643 As- 
sembly Chair, both all wood, are comfortable and 
practical. Universal Tables, with which they can 
be used, are available in various sizes. All may be 
purchased without priorities—at reasonable prices. 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Exclusive distributor for 
oAmetcun Seating Company 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 


Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Industrial Arts and Atypical Education .. Robert M. Steele 
Industrial Arts and Home Economics .... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro Art Education L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield James G. Morgan 
Millersville Library—Industrial Arts D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business, Cooperative Education .. Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education John A. Entz 
West Chester Health Education and Music Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Courses in elementary education to which those who have completed any one of the previous 
elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT [lum 








